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WONDERFUL MAN 
SITS THINKING 

£750,000 Bombshell 

REMARKABLE SCENE AMONG THE 
WISE MEN OF OXFORD 

At Gettysburg, when the American 
■ Civil War was over, a multitude of the 
people met to hear words spoken of the 
brave who would return no more. 

. Prom among those on the platform 
rose to speak-a tall, gaunt man; . It was 
Abraham Lincoln. All unforeseen, this 
. was his hour. 

He spoke, and.at: first his husky voice 
scarcely reached his listeners; and he 
spoke so brielly, a mere 250 words or so, 
that the meaning of his sentences had 
not time to penetrate their minds. 

An Immortal Sentence 

He. sat down in silence. Perhaps he 
went home thinking‘his little speech had. 
been a failure. But the truth was that 
" liis listeners were moved too deeply for 
' words or sound, and it was for Posterity 
to applaud. The last of his sentences— 
that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, should not perish 
from the earth—lias been written on the 
■banners of free nations ever since. 

At Oxford last week another man 
made a speech of 250 words, before an 
- assembly of grave and reverend seniors 
: met to set the seal on a covenant to apply 
a splendid gift of £1,250,000 to the 
• University’s Medical School. By the 
side of Lord Halifax, the Chancellor, sat 
. other dignitaries, and at a far corner of 
! the platform sat a man in doctor’s 
" scarlet robes, who • listened to the 
speeches of thanks and' congratulations 
v as if they had no special application to 
him, But they had, for lie was Lord 
Nuffield, the giver of the £1,250,000. 

The Complete Gift 
J When the speeches had ended, and all 
! expected that the ceremony was at an 
end, this quiet pondering man rose and 
> said that while sitting there “ I have 
been thinking.” 

Then he told them in a speech of 250 
words what ho had been thinking. He 
... had heard that his £1,250,000 was not 
enough, and he had been thinking it was 
a great pity that such a scheme should 
not be brought to bear fruit as soon as 
possible, so he would like to increase liis 
donation to £2,000,000. 

; . Here lie stumbled a little, seeking 
words to thank the people who had 
helped him with the idea, and to explain 

■ what he was thinking, and how he would 
hate to leave that building feeling it was 
• all incomplete. But he ended much as 
he had begun : Therefore I have great 

■ pleasure in increasing my donation to 

■ £2,000,000. 

This little speech took everybody by 
surprise, and as Lord Nuffield sat down 
there was for a few moments not a 
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sound in the assembly. Then, as his 
meaning san c into their minds, men and 
women in tl cir academic robes, elderly 
and middle aged and young, leapt to 
their feet and cheered and clapped and 
stamped like schoolboys. 

For five rjiinutcs they went on. No 
silent tribute this, but one of the most 
remarkable scenes ever witnessed in the 
University’s | staid assemblies. It left 
even the Chancellor seeking for words 
when he rose at last to express the 


University’s 
had astonish 


T 


gratitude for a gift that 
:d them all. But ho found 


words, for he declared their feeling and 
unspeakable gratitude to Lord Nuffield- 
for bis princely munificence. 

Wc must envy a man who has the 
power to do these things, but most of all 
wc must envy the man with the heart 
behind tliq,powcr. : ■ 

Abraham Lincoln’s brief speech 
brought him a silent tribute at the time 
and the applause of Posterity; Lord 
Nufficld’s little speech brought him the 
applause of the moment and will win 
for him the undying gratitude of many 
generations. 


The Mottoes in the Crackers 


iie CN must come to the rescue of 
its ciders once again. 

A grave and learned leader writer 
in The Times will not enjoy liis Christ¬ 
mas dinner unless lie can discover who 
writes the mottoes in the crackers. Wc 
him to the secret and let 
it as a present fit for the 


must admit 
him accept 
occasion. ; 

It took a 
and more to 


devoted man seven years 
discover, and W. S. Gilbert 
of the operas .wrote a stirring poem 
about it. For Ferdinand loved Elvira, 
and Elvira loved Ferdinand, but she 
coidd not be happy, she said, unless 
she knew the authorship of the cracker 
mottoes. 

So, witli an enthusiasm worthy of the 
cause, Ferdinand first put the question 
to Tennyson, Longfellow, and other 
poets, and, these failing him, he roamed 
the world with: the recurring question 
on his iins and in liis heart a zeal such 


as lias inspired men all down the ages 
to the finding of gold. 

Patagonia, China, and Norway lie 
combed in vain, and poor Ferdinand 
was.'at tlie end of liis resources when lie 
sank weary in a seat before a bowl of 
soup in a London pieman’s shop, where 
a plump and chubby pastrycook was 
blithe and singing among liis geraniums 
and his fuchsias. It was lie who told 
Ferdinand tire secret: 

First I go and make the patties, and the 
puddings’, and the jellies. 

Then I make a sugar birdcage, which upon a 
table swell is ; 

Then I polish all the silver'which a supper, 
table lacquers ; 

Then I write the pretty mottoes which you find 
inside the crackers. 

The secret was at last revealed. It 
saved Elvira and won her lor Ferdinand; 
may it prove as profitable to the anxious 
writer in The Times- ■ 


TRAGEDY OF THE 
WOODEN HATCH 

Grave Peril of the 
Little Ship 

A NEW SAMUEL PLIMS0LL 
WANTED IN PARLIAMENT 

Another Samuel Plimsoll is badly 
needed for the men who go down to the 
sea’in ships. 

Tlie riimsoll line is tlie memorial to 
liis fight to save them from the peril of 
the overloaded ship. They need as much 
today to be saved from the danger of the 
wooden hatch. 

The C N told the tale a fortnight ago 
of the plucky German lad, Fritz Kocthke, 
who alone was saved,when his ship the 
Isis went down in mid-Atlantic witli 
39 men ; the Isis was lost because big 
seas had smashed a wooden hatch and 
poured’ into her hold with every roll. 
A number of British tramp ships have 
been lost in Atlantic gales from tlie 
same cause. 

The Pounding Seas 

The hatch is tlie trapdoor above an 
opening in the deck known as tlie hatch¬ 
way, leading to tlie holds and the cabins. 
A wooden hatch held in position by 
tarpaulins and lasliings is not strong 
enough to resist the tremendous pound¬ 
ing of mountainous seas pouring on it 
with a solid pressure of many tons. 

Apart from the risk that the wooden 
coverings may bo stove in, there is an 
equally grave danger that they may be 
floated away when the seas wash over 
the deck. The little ships have low 
free-boards, and the waves dash right 
over them, descending like a Nasmyth 
hammer on deck and hatch. 

The decks of the Atlantic liner are high 
above tlie water. Her hatches, like those 
of a warship, arc made of defiant steel. 
The cargo boat’s hatches are fragile by 
comparison, her decks low, yet they all 
have to face the same angry seas. 

A Question of Cost 

The wooden hatch should go. Why 
does it not ? The reason is summed up 
in one word; Cost. 

But a shipowner has just declared 
that the cost of supplying the steel hatch 
is small compared with the safety it 
ensured, and the whole cost is saved in 
two or three years by the steel cover’s 
greater durability and small cost of 
upkeep. 

While authority waits till a Samuel 
Plimsoll appears to make the steel hatch 
compulsory, perhaps Lloyd’s under¬ 
writers might do something by reducing 
the insurance premiums when steel 
hatches are fitted. That, sooner than 
anything else, may persuade the Board 
of Trade and the shipowners to accept 
the fact that steel hatches can be easily 
fitted in all“ existing vessels, and that 
tlicv save the lives of men. 
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THE LAST FIGHT 
WITH THE STORM 

Long Life of a Little Ship 

In 1811 the Ceres was built, a sturdy 
ketch of 54 tons, meant for long life 
and hard service. 

Romance and adventure came her 
way, quite contrary to her builder’s 
intentions. The Ceres carried supplies 
in the Napoleon wars, and she had 
several escapes from French privateers. 

The years went by. Men came and 
went. Everything changed except the 
Ceres, which had a century of faithful 
service behind her when once more she 
was called upon to take part in a.war. She 
carried munitions, and again had some 
narrow escapes. Then peace brought her 
back to the old cargoes, the old ports. 
Messrs Pcthcrick and Sons of Bude, who 
have owned her for 85 years, recently 
presented their trusty old servant with 
a Diesel engine. They had every reason 
to be proud of her, for slie was the oldest 
ketch in the world still on active service. 

Now they are mourning her loss. She 
was on her way from Swansea to Bude 
with a load of slag, and there was a 
dense fog when she developed a leak off 
Baggy Point. It was night, and the 
skipper was resting when the mate, 
Walter Ford, ran to tell him the engine- 
room was filling with water. The cap¬ 
tain and the mate worked the pumps till 
they were exhausted, but with a heavy 
heart had to abandon the ketch. 

Just before launching the small boat 
the skipper fired the very last rocket. It 
was seen from Appledore, and the two 
men were rescued by the lifeboat. 

. So the Ceres has finished her long life 
of service. 

ALL-AMERICA 

President Roosevelt’s Precedent 

President Roosevelt lias created a 
precedent by leaving the . United States 
to address the Pan-America Conference 
at Buenos Aires. 

President Wilson left the country 
during the war, but no president has left 
it during peace. e 

The Pan-America Movement is to 
bring together all the nations on the 
American continent except Canada to 
organise themselves’for the welfare of all 
and especially for Peace. 

BEST YEAR OF THE 
POST OFFICE 

The Post Office has had a wonderful 
year, its transactions with the public 
being valued at over 900 million pounds. 

This is an increase of about 40 millions 
over the previous year. . Letters and 
postcards reached the high number of 
7350 millions, an increase of more than 
400 millions, the greatest number known. 

The policy of cheapness has proved 
very wise and profitable. Parcels have 
been cheaper and have increased by 
millions, and so have telephones and 
telegrams. If we, judge prosperity by 
the Post Office there' can be no doubt 
that the nation is growing more and more 
prosperous, for this has been the best 
year the Post Office has ever known. 


THE PRICE OF MILK 

The Reorganisation Commission for 
Milk appointed by the Government last 
year has issued its Report, 

It recommends that a permanent body 
should bo set up to fix the prices to be 
paid to the producers of milk, and that 
the loss the producers sustain from the 
selling of their surplus to the manufac¬ 
turers of butter, cheese, and so on, 
should bo made good by the State. 

The Milk Marketing Board, a farmer’s 
organisation, should not, it declares, fix 
the wholesale price of milk, and the retail 
price should be left to the fluctuation of 
competition. 


The Children 


jfatrewell 

To Captain Herbert Coningham 
soldier, aeronaut, and traveller 

He belonged to a family long associ¬ 
ated with the army in India, and when 
he was 21 joined the Leinster Regiment 
at Calcutta. All his life he was in¬ 
terested in flying, and in 1889 made a 
voyage in a balloon of his own con¬ 
struction, becoming the first British 
officer to make a flight of any kind in 
India. As a worldwide traveller, how¬ 
ever, he won greater distinction, and it 
is for his exploration of unknown regions 
of Asia that he will be remembered. 

To Mrs Beatrice Tttbby, whose life 
of caring for others has ended at 75 

During' the war she was in Egypt 
with her surgeon husband, tending the 
wounded, and it- was there that she 
rescued two people from drowning. 

Her last few years were spent at 
Hastings, and the town will remember 
with gratitude her generous help with 
local hospitals and the Shaftesbury 
Society’s Home for crippled boys. 

To Major George Howson, founder of 
the British Legion Poppy Factory 

He was only 50, but lie knew he was 
dying when they drove him in an am¬ 
bulance to Westminster to watch the 
pilgrimage on Armistice Day. He had 
founded the Poppy Factory, which owes 
its prosperity to his enthusiasm. He 
started also the idea of the Field of 
Remembrance at the Abbey, and as he 
lay in the ambulance there, watching 
the last pilgrimage to it, the King came 
to the ambulance and talked to him. 

There was no braver man anywhere, 
and his last words at the factory, spoken 
to one of the original five members of 
the staff, were " Remember, if I peg out 
I go in the factory van." As the 
ambulance moved away lie led the sing¬ 
ing of " Are we Downhearted ? ” and 
that is how his men remember him. He 
was never downhearted. Nothing could 
daunt his courage. The CN sends its 
sympathy to his father, Archdeacon 
Howson; who must be proud to have the 
memory'of so great a son. 

THE B B Cs BIG 
HOARDING 

Dy Sir John Reith 

Sir John Rcifh lias been telling the wireless 
manufacturers that he has often thought of 
retiring and has said to his staff, “ Don't you 
think it is about time I made room for one of 
you fellows ? ” He believes he has discovered 
the reason why he has had no encouragement 
to go, and this is it: 

In various places in 'London are 
gigantic hoardings, and behind these 
men go quietly and peacefully on with 
their jobs. While they do this little boys 
may come and throw mud and stones at 
the hoarding, but it docs not disturb 
those inside. 

That I have discovered to bo, in the 
opinion of those in the B B C, my 
function. Behind this hoarding they are 
able to proceed quietly, peacefully, and 
efficiently out of sight, with their work, 
and in due course, when the hoarding 
falls away, there you find the building, 
beautiful, efficient, and strong, behind. 


A LIFE THAT HAS BEEN 
WORTH WHILE 

To celebrate his 100th birthday Mr 
David Doust of Bcllingcn, New South 
Wales, took a service for the local 
Methodists. He has been a lay preacher 
for 82 years, and this was the 2500th 
service he has held, the first one being 
,wlien he was eighteen, 


KINDNESS REMEMBERED 

Though only -25 when he died, Ramon 
Reed of Brcncliley found much kindness 
in his short life, for lie left over ^6000 
to his former governess in recognition 
of her kindness ; and about the same 
amount to his friend Albert Thorpe, as 
an acknowledgment of his cheerful 
companionship and unremitting care 
and attention. 


V Newspaper 

The Books of 10,000 
Villages 

Great Chorus of Welcome 

It is stimulating to feel that C N 
readers are choosing volumes of Arthur 
Mce’s new Domesday Book of England 
for Christmas presents, and with four 
books to choose from there is ample 
opportunity. From the great chorus of 
praise witii which the King’s England 
scries has been welcomed we give three 
quotations below from three charac¬ 
teristic and widely different papers. 

A Panorama of Outstanding Importance 

. This is from the famous Sunday Times, 
the chief literary newspaper in London. 

Congratulations must go to all con¬ 
cerned in this remarkable endeavour. 
Five years have been spent in investiga¬ 
tion ; 10,000 cities, towns, and villages 
have been visited ; and the result, if 
one may judge from the volumes to 
hand, will be a panorama of England of 
outstanding importance and usefulness. 

One envies Arthur Mcc and his 
helpers. Roniancc is an overworked 
word, but it is the only word to apply 
to Mr Men’s.narrative of the building up 
and marching on of a nation ; here is the 
romance of England. 

Irresistible Fascination 

This is from one of the most popular of 
all our weeklies, the Church of England 
Newspaper. 

Unheralded and unhurried, a team of 
notable writers have been visiting 
English towns, villages, and countryside 
and gleaning innumerable facts of 
history, thrilling stories of men and 
women; snapping beautiful scenery 
and lovely buildings, recording incidents 
and adventures and discoveries inter¬ 
woven into the long and enthralling 
fabric of our Enchanted Land. 

Under the enthusiastic and competent 
editorship of Mr Arthur Mce, Messrs 
Hodder and Stoughton arc to publish a 
series of liis volumes portraying every 
town and city and ten thousand English 
.villages. It is, in fact, a new Domesday 
book of the nation under the general 
title of 'The living’s England. We have 
received the first two volumes, En¬ 
chanted Land and Kent. The former 
provides an entrancing general survey 
of one of the most remarkable journeys 
for the purpose of exploring England in 
a way never before attempted. 

Here the panorama of our island home 
is flashed before us with a fascination 
which is irresistible. Mr Mce loves his 
country ; ho has an eye for beauty, an 
car for a good story, and a nose for 
ferreting out buried facts, and an amaz¬ 
ing facility for, writing in a way which 
brings the past to light again. No 
other scries of books such as these exists, 
and I prophesy a huge demand for them. 
Every British home should possess these 
wonderful books. 

Nothing Better Ever Done 

This is from The Star, London’s popular 
evening paper. 

No better popular book on Kent lias 
been written, and it is impossible to 
believe ever will be written, than Arthur 
Mec’s Kent. In alphabetical order, it 
paces out Kent, and . . . there can be 
few to whom this book would not reveal 
new facts or fresh aspects of old ones. 

The four volumes now ready of the 
King’s England series arc : 

Enchanted Land, O 6d 

Kent, 10s 6d 

Lancashire, 7s 6d 

Warwickshire, 7s 6d 

All published by Hodder & Stoughton 


BITTERNESS SWEPT AWAY 

Parliament has ratified the new treaty 
with Egypt. 

Lord Mottistonc described it as an 
act of statesmanship which has changed 
the hearts of the Egyptian people, and 
declared that the bitterness of 52 years 
had been swept away in 52 days. 


December 6, 1936 


Little News Reel 

Madrid continues to hold out against 
General Franco’s troops; the fighting 
in the outskirts of the city affects about 
one-quarter of the area; 

| Shipbuilding on the Clyde is better 
than it has been in any year since 1930 ; 
already the tonnage lias exceeded any 
year since the great boom of 1927, 

The Government lias appointed Mr 
II. L, French to devise a scheme- of 
national Food Control which would come 
into operation in time of war. 

Flying round and round Villacoublay 
Aerodrome in Paris a Breguet-Dorand 
helicopter covered 27I miles at a height 
of about 60 feet. The flight is believed 
to be a record for a helicopter. 

Jars of preserved licrringrocs imported 
from Germany have been on sale at 
Harrogate. The roes carric from herrings 
caught by British flslicriflcn and sold to 
Germany. 

The headmaster of IJopton, Mr J. T. 
Christie, has been appointed headmaster 
of Westminster. 

' The printing trade has now a capital 
of a hundred million pounds, and em¬ 
ploys over 300,000 people. 


THE GOLDtN GOOSE 

The story of the goose that laid the 
golden eggs has had a strange comparison 
in New Zealand. 

A man killed a goose and in its crop 
found a nlimber of specks of gold, which 
lie was able to wash and sell. The goose 
had apparently pecked at some gold- 
bearing quartz for grit. 

A FOX HUNT WE APPROVE 

The C N has often condemned .fox¬ 
hunting, but it applauds the fox hunt 
which took place on Clapliam Common 
the other day. 

The fox was wearing a collar and a 
lead, and when caught was taken to 
Balham, police station, where he re¬ 
ceived every kindness while waiting for 
liis owner to claim him. 

Things Seen 

A house fallen over flic cliff during the 
night at Pakefield in Suffolk. 

Fragments of broken china lying 24 
hours in the middle of famous cross-roads 
in Westminster. 

; Windows broken in. a Northampton¬ 
shire village by starlings picking out 
the putty. 

A blackbird with a white head, and 
shoulders and white-flecked wings at 
Croy, .Stirling, 

A lighted match thrown from a passing 
car falling on to another car. 


Things Said 

What a miracle of light from without 
and within you can achieve by a cheque 1 
Mr. E. B. Osborne 

I get to my office with the typists at 
half-past nine. Sir Jolm Reith 

I can stand a good deal of abuse, 
but the rumour that I play the bagpipes 
is not true. The Minister of Agriculture 

The appeal of military display is like 
the emotion roused in primitive peoples 
by warriors beating tom-toms. 

Sir Herbert Samuel 

Collective Security lias not been 
destroyed ; it is still an object to. be 
achieved. Secretary of the League 

The worst atrocity committed in 
Spain was the starting of the war by 
General Franco. Seiior Moreno, Oxford 
Lecturer 

Canada has a population of only three 
and a half to a square mile, not enough 
for a game of bridge. 

A Canadian newspaper 
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Music and Song 


To the Future With 



The Carol-Singers— Choristers of King’s College Hospital Chapel, London, whose carols will be broadcast throughout the Hospital at Christmas 

T ~ - x. | v . ' - ^ r 
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The Waits—A merry quartette practising for Christmas on borrowed Instruments 


The Violinists—Young musicians who played at tho Plymouth (Vlusio Festival 


mm 
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Bast € ! 

No Police Wanted Hero—The best way to abolish tho Police is by bringing up Young England 
in the spirit of the Scouts and Guides. These Scout3 have taken over an old police station 


Nelson’s Pen-—Boys of Sloan School, Chelsea, interested in tho quiH pen found in Nelson’s 
cabin on tho Victory. Tho pen was included in an exhibition held to raise funds for tho Scouts 
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AIRMEN WARNED 
OFF A SPIRE 

Fears For a National 
•Treasure 

A KING’S BASIN AS A 
WEATHERCOCK 

Pilots have been asked by the Air 
Ministry not to fly near Louth Spire 
in Lincolnshire. 

It is being repaired, and any vibration 
would endanger it. 

There are lew spires in England to 
match its beauty; it is claimed for it 
that it holds second place to the spire 
of Salisbury Cathedral. It rises 300 feet, 
the spire and the lovely tower from 
which it springs sharing that height 
equally and so adding to its perfection. 
With perfect unity of design, a galaxy of 
panelled pinnacles, graceful battlements, 
and fairylike flying buttresses, this 
masterpiece has a strength and grace 
beyond compare. 

The smallest detail adds to its beauty. 
The crockets (like folding leaves) on the 
slender spire were increased in size about 
one-tliird of the way up to give the 
slight curve which the builders of the 
Parthenon gave to their columns to 
enhance their beauty. 

A Witness To Good Craftsmanship 

As we gaze up we arc amazed at the 
daring of the men who set the capstone 
and the weathercock 300 feet above the 
little town. This weathercock has a 
story. It was the gift of a local draper 
who had it fashioned from a great basin 
which James of Scotland brought to 
England when he invaded it in 1513. He 
met his doom on Flodden Field, and the 
basin was seized as booty and sold in 
York to the draper. 

There were great rejoicings two years 
later when the spire reached its height. 
John Cawood, the parish clerk, has left 
a fulkaccount of the cost of the building, 
the names of the masons and workmen, 
and the speeches at the final ceremony: 

. There being there present William 
Aylesby, parish priest, with many of his 
brother priests, hallowing the said weather - ■ 
cock and the stone that it stands on, and 
so conveyed to the broach. And then the 
said pnests sang Te Deam Landamus 
with organs. And then the churchwarden 
gart ring all the bells, and caused all the 
people there being to have bread and ale. 

Louth spire is a witness to the love of 
beauty and craftsmanship of medieval 
England. If ,is a national possession. 

THE KING'S HOUSE 

First Tenant an Admiral 

Everyone will remember how the 
Royal Warrant Holders built and 
equipped a beautiful house as a Silver 
Jubilee gift to King George. 

It stands at Burhill in Surrey, and is 
called the King’s House. The givers 
knew that King George would find hap¬ 
piness in bestowing it upon some faithful 
servant, but lie died before he could 
choose a tenant. 

Now King Edward has granted the 
tenacy of the King’s House to Admiral 
Sir Reginald Tupper, “ for valuable 
services in the past.” 

He commanded the famous Tenth 
Cruiser Squadron, the fleet of armed 
merchant liners and trawlers which 
patrolled the seas between Scotland and 
Iceland in the war. It was a happy 
thought to choose for the first tenant of 
the King’s House the representative of 
British seamen. 


EVERY NIGHT SINCE THE CONQUEST 

It has been recently stated in a lecture 
that St Michael’s Church in Spurrier- 
gate, York, is the only example of a 
parish church where the curfew boll has 
rung continuously every evening since 
the Norman Conquest 


ASLEEP AT THE ZOO 

The Long Long Fast 

The Zoo is a dormitory for many 
reptiles and mammals just now, for 
the season of hibernation is here. 

Warm-blooded animals, such as the 
hedgehog, the dormouse, the squirrel, 
and others, arc already either asleep for 
weeks at a time, perhaps until spring 
comes again, or so drowsy that they care 
little for food. 

Others, such as the reptiles, are deep 
in insensibility, for cold is to them as 
complete a check of activity as heat is 
to certain fishes in the height of summer 
in scorching tropical lands. 

Our Zoo bears do not hibernate, but 
in their native North they do, as com¬ 
pletely as an English dormouse. Our 
frogs and toads afford as complete 
evidence as anything in the world of the 
power of animal life.to adapt itself to' 
loss of warmth'at this time of the year. 

They can be studied better in a 
garden than at the Zoo, and two sur¬ 
prising things may be noted. Whpre 
pond water is deep and the bottom 
muddy frogs will sink to the bottom, 
and there, seeming barely alive, will pass 
the winter unharmed, even though 
thick ice forms on the surface of the 
water above them. But where the water 
is shallow, or the bottom lacking mud 
in which the frog may bury itself, the 
ground furnishes the winter cradle. 

The Burrowing Frogs 

Against all other evidences pointing 
to apparent weakness and softness of 
their limbs, they sometimes burrow irithe 
ground, making little pits even in paths 
of shingle anti cinder, and there, per¬ 
fectly hidden, sleep away the winter. 

In early spring the scene seems to 
undergo a number of little eruptions, and 
out from the ground pop a multitude of 
buried frogs, to make at once for water 
and secure mates, with whom they 
remain until the females have laid their 
eggs, perhaps weeks later. Not one of 
the host, male or female, has eaten food 
for four or five months 1 

There, in their ponds or concealed 
burrows in the ground, they are lying 
torpid now, like the hundred adders 
which, with their poison-sacs charged 
with deadly venom, arc coiled insensible 
underground at the Zoo. 

To prepare for their long fast the 
sleeping animals and reptiles fed vora¬ 
ciously during autumn, and retired forti¬ 
fied with masses of fat which will furnish 
them with energy, enough to keep them 
alive and well during their long sleep. 

THE OLD LADIES 

Mrs Emma Speight of Wath-on-Dearnc 
is 77, but she attends an evening class 
twice a week. She is learning upholstery 
and arts and crafts, and declares that it 
is never too late to learn. 

Mrs Isabella Munro of Melbourne is 
X02, and she has just had her first 
aeroplane flight. The flight was arranged 
by her friend Mrs Hinkler, mother of 
Bert Hinkler, the great airman who lost 
his life when flying to Australia. 

Mrs Munro still walks a mile or so each 
day. "But it’s too slow," she said; 
"that’s why I am flying.” 

Mrs Rachel Macarthur of Edinburgh 
has just celebrated her 109th birthday, 
and she still enjoys good health. Mrs 
Macarthur is the oldest inhabitant of 
Scotland. 

Mrs Ellen Carroll gave a party lately 
at St John's, Newfoundland. 

It was her 109th birthday, and it was 
one of the happiest of her rhany happy 
returns. Far from being old and decrepit 
she was youthful and gay. She sang to 
her guests. ballads she had learned a 
century ago, and told them anecdotes of 
life in Newfoundland covering more than 
a hundred years. She was born there 
in 1827, and her parents were Irish 
emigrants. 


WHAT NOW 
LITTLE OWL? 

A Bird on Its Trial 

Throughout its career the C N, from 
long experience of the subject, lias 
warned its readers to receive with 
caution charges against birds whose 
misdeeds have been suspected rather 
than proved. 

In nearly every case scientific 
examination of the facts has disproved 
the accusations which have led to the 
persecution of birds guiltless of the 
crimes attributed to them. 

No bird stands more in need of 
friendly witnesses to its good character, 
if good its character is, than the Little 
Owl. Dozens of letters have been 
published in its condemnation, most 
of them representing it as a pitiless 
slayer of birds better than itself, and 
of the grisly habit, not of eating such 
birds, but of hanging them up on trees 
to decay so that beetles, its true food, 
may infest the bodies. 

Evidence For the Little Owfl 

One tale, however suspect, is good 
until another is told, and the British 
Trust for Ornithology, through the 
efforts of Miss Hibbert-Ware, has come 
forward, none too soon, with the other 
side of the story for which we have 
been waiting. Her enquiries cover 
28 countries, and she is to continue her 
labours next year; but she has gone far 
enough already to explode the story 
of the shambles set up as beetle-traps 
by the Little Owl. 

Theoretically the remains of food 
from the owls should contain, not the 
bodies of birds or harmful animals, but 
only the insects which have fed on them ; 
but Miss Hibbert-Ware has found only 
one instance of carrion beetle—the’ 
insect occurring on the bodies _of dead 
birds and animals. She has found 
numerous harmful rodent remains, with 
those of teeming insects, and fragments 
of such birds as starlings (now, alas, 
a pest) ; of house-sparrows, another 
public enemy; of blackbirds and 
thrushes, and single instances of the 
jay (terror of all little birds and baby 
squirrels); a hawfinch, a snipe, and 
even an escaped budgerigar. 

More Birds of Prey Needed 

Now, as the Little Owl eats all these 
insects, rodents, and birds, clearly the 
theory that it kills only that carrion 
beetles may multiply on its prey is 
finally disproved. If one part of the 
charge is shattered, may , not the whole 
story of the" harmfulness of this little 
hunter need revision ? 

The truth is that, ‘ sad as it may 
sound, we need more birds of prey to 
keep down the mice, rats, rabbits, other 
gnawing mammals, and excessive flocks 
of birds now grown too numerous. 

In British law a prisoner is innocent 
until proved guilty. At the moment the 
Little Owl is on trial, with a fair 
prospect of acquittal. 


MISS MACGREGOR’S MUSICAL 
PARTY 

A small picture called The Musical 
Party, thought to be a Rembrandt, has 
been sold at Christie’s for the surprising 
sum o£ 2100 guineas. 

It had belonged to Miss MacGregor, 
who lived near Arbroath, and was a 
fearless champion of women’s rights in 
the days of the suffragettes. 

When she refused to pay rates and 
taxes, which she often did, her Rembrandt 
was seized and put up for sale by auction; 
but Miss MacGregor never allowed 
anyone to take it from her. She always 
bought it herself. Sometimes she paid 
f$o, sometimes as much as £ 100 to 
get her own picture back. Now that 
she is dead someone has carried off her 
Musical Party for ever. 


MEN WHO MADE 
THEIR OWN MUSIC 

Players ot Long Ago 

By Our Music Correspondent 

Those of ns who went to the Central 
Hall concert for children the other day 
would have been 1 specially interested in 
the piece called the Concerto Grosso by 
Gcminiani. 

A concerto rather suggests a full 
orchestra, but if we remember that this 
composer lived early in the 18th century 
we know that orchestral' music was thou 
only just beginning to take shape. 

First comes the piece to be sung, the 
cantata ; then the piece to be played 
by an instrument, the sonata ; and last 
the sonata for several instruments, the 
concerto. 

Two hundred years ago players were 
not very skilled, nor were there many 
of them about, so when the Concerto 
Grosso came to be invented it was 
found to suit most occasions, for the 
” ripiendo ” part .was played by a larger 
number of players, generally drawn from 
the family circle, their friends or guests, 
and the “ concertino " part, with which 
it alternated, would be played by a few 
skilled performers. 

The Little Band 

In those days a nobleman often had, 
living with him, his own little baud of 
musicians, who could always be relied 
upon to compose music or to arrange and 
simplify'it to everybody’s liking, Occa¬ 
sionally a guest would turn out to be a 
good performer, and then the composer 
plight be asked' to furnish a piece in 
which the talented one could shine. 

Handel, Bach, Mozart, and Haydn 
all wrote music for a small number, of 
instruments, as well as pieces for larger 
riumbers. . ' 

A full orchestra of today has some¬ 
times as many as 180 players, playing 
every kind of string, wind) and per¬ 
cussion instrument; and’ a young 
composer will write his music quite 
undisturbed by the humming of aero¬ 
planes overhead or the rushing of cars 
through the. streets. Very often such 
sounds will actually inspire him in the 
making of musical atmosphere. 

Gone arc the days when time seemed 
to stand still and wait, upon the com¬ 
poser’s inspiration ; but it is rather sad 
that so many of us have given up the 
making of music for ourselves and are 
Content to sit and listen to whatever 
comes from our wireless set. 


YORKSHIRE TIRED OF AUNT SALLY 

Aunt Sally’s silly face is to disappear 
from the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The County Council is determined 
that the ridiculous petrol pumps shall 
no longer be allowed to deface the 
countryside, and have passed a new bye¬ 
law forbidding the building of ugly 
petrol stations. 

For the benefit of other county coun¬ 
cils we give an extract from the byelaw : 

No filling station is to be visible unless 
the appearance thereof be such as not to 
affect injuriously the enjoyment by the 
public of any rural scenery or any place of 
beauty or historic interest. 

A gilt arrow and wings will be painted 
on a standard sign bearing the owner’s 
name, and the Council recommends that 
the stations shall be painted green. 


IN IRELAND LONG AGO • 

Lecturing for the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Dr Barbara 
Colson traced the use of woven cotton 
materials as far back as 1500 n.c. 

During a discussion which followed 
reference was made to examples of 
Indian weaving thought to be 5000 
years old, and members were shown a 
braid and fringe believed to have been 
woven in Ireland 1200 years ago. 
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ARCTIC AIR POST 
Not long ago settlers in Aklavik, 
Canada’s far-northern town at the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, re¬ 
ceived letters once a year. Now mail 
planes deliver letters every three 
weeks, returning with bales of fur. 


BIRDS FALL ON LINER. Thousands of quail fell on the decks of the Italian 
liner Rex as she was passing through a storm in the Mediterranean. When 
the storm was over many of the birds flew off, but 2000 were collected. 
CALAIS-BAGHDAD RAILWAY. Work has begun in the desert 130 miles north 
of Baghdad on the extension of the railway line from Baiji to Mosul. A later 
link with the Anatolian railways will make possible a rail journey from Calais 


ARCTIC 
0 CEA N 


NEW ANGARA BRIDGE 
The old pontoon bridge across the 
Angara at Irkutsk in Siberia has been 
replaced by a splendid concrete 
structure. The new bridge, nearly 
1400 yards long, has two tramway 
tracks, a motor road, and footpaths. 



ABYSSINIA’S BROWN COAL. Mining engineers have’ dis¬ 
covered a seam of brown coal 60 miles long about 40 miles 
north of Addis Ababa. Brown coal, or lignite, is an inter¬ 
mediate stage between wood and coal, and when dried and 
pressed into blocks it is a useful fuel. 

OIL IN KENYA. A French engineer claims to have dis¬ 
covered a big oilfield in Kenya which would be capable of 
supplying the needs of all British Africa south of the Equator. 


THE HUME RESERVOIR 
Seventeen years after the works began the 
great Hume Reservoir and Dam have been 
opened. Situated near the meeting of the 
Murray and Mitta Mitta Rivers, the new reser¬ 
voir will irrigate millions of acres in New 
South Wales and Victoria. See news columns. 


GERMANY JOINS HANDS HUMANITY THE BEST 
WITH JAPAN POLICY 


THE LEADER OF THE 
TURKS 


A TRAVELLER OF 
100 YEARS AGO 


Curious Agreement Against 
Communism 

• Germany and Japan have signed a 
curious Agreement proclaiming their 
common cause against Communism. 

, It is to last for five years, and other 
States which consider themselves threat¬ 
ened by the activities of the Communist 
International are invited to take part. 

Under the Agreement there is to be a 
close political accord between Germany 
and Japan, who will exchange informa¬ 
tion about Communist , activities and 
take defensive measures together. 

' The inner meaning of the Agreement 
seems to be that Gerrnany has called in 
the Eastern neighbour of Russia to 
reinforce herself against a danger she 
fears in Europe. Fear and hatred are at 
the root of it, and Russia, which as a 
League member has declared for peaceful 
settlements of political problems, can 
hardly regard this alliance between two 
States which have abandoned the League 
as other than a menace. The most 
favourable view one can take of the 
Agreement is that it is another piece of 
window-dressing by two Fascist States. 


THE FISHES AND THE GONG 

Dr Muir Evans has been describing to 
naturalists at Norwich some tests of the 
hearing of fishes that have been made 
with a tuning-fork worked by electricity. 

Some worms were put into a bottle 
kept in a tank containing fishes, and at 
the same moment the tuning-fork was 
sounded. Immediately the fishes swam 
into the .bottle and ate the worms. 
When this had been repeated several, 
times the fishes seemed to recognise it as 
a dinner gong. 

Another experiment was tried, when 
the fork was sounded but no worms were 
supplied; the fishes associated the sound 
with food and swam into the bottle. 


No More of Sinking at Sight 

The new Germany lias promised not 
to do what the old Germany did in the 
Great War when, in February 1917, she 
announced to the world that her sub¬ 
marines would sink at sight, without 
warning, British and neutral merchant 
ships bound for the United Kingdom. 

By this action Germany lost the war, 
for it was the sinking of the Lusitania, 
with many Americans on board, which 
brought America in against the Central 
Empires. Thus it was shown that human¬ 
ity would have been the best policy. 

When a submarine, which can cai;ry 
few or no passengers, sinks without 
warning a merchant ship far from land 
she risks murdering all on board. Often 
they have no time to take to boats. 

The Naval Bowers who made the 
recent naval treaties agreed that sink- 
at-sight should be banished from sub¬ 
marine warfare, and now Germany has 
accepted the same rule. 

This does not end submarine, attacks 
on merchant vessels. The submarine can 
still be used to sink merchant ships, but 
only on condition that the crews arc 
given reasonable opportunity to save 
themselves by taking to their boats. 


AIR FOR KEW 

At ICcw they have been making pre¬ 
parations to fend off the fogs of winter. 

Greenhouses arc to be air-conditioned,- 
the doors and windows to be shut tight, 
and the air which the plants have to 
breathe cleaned by charcoal and fabric 
filters and passed, warmed and fogless, 
inside. When it gets there pressure 
will be put on it so that it will prevent 
the dirtier but less compressed air 
outside from coming into the greenhouse 
through the cracks. 


A Great Step To Be Taken 

Kcmal Ataturk, leader and father of 
the New Turkey, is determined that his 
people shall not be landless. He puts 
it thus : 

It is absolutely necessary, as the basis of 
Turkey's prosperity, that every labourer's 
family shall oivn the land it cultivates. 

A great measure to effect this great 
purpose is before the National Assembly, 
arid there is no doubt it will bo promptly 
passed into law. 

The area of land fo be distributed free 
to the Turks is 40,000,000 acres, and it 
is hoped this will not only give security 
and contentment but add enormously to 
the product of agriculture. The growing 
population of Turkey demands a big 
food supply. The population is now over 
sixteen millions. 


THERE IS ALWAYS A WAY 
TO GET ON 

Out of work and out of pocket, Alfred 
Marshall, a homeless man, was standing 
despondently in Hyde Parle when a 
white Scalyham dog ran past him. 

He caught hold of the lead, which 
was trailing behind, and presently 
returned the dog to his mistress. 

Dogs always know if a man likes them. 
This dog made friends with the unem¬ 
ployed man, and the lady suggested that 
lie should take the frisky dog, which gave 
her so much trouble, for walks at a 
shilling a time. He gladly accepted. 

As he started his first new job for 
months the idea struck him that 
he might use the rest of his time in 
taking other dogs for walks, and as 
soon as lie had enough money lie put an 
advertisement in a newspaper. Gradu¬ 
ally lie built up a connection.and saved 
enough to qualify as a veterinary 
surgeon, and today he has a very good 
income 


Proud Achievement Named 
After Him 

Australia is now the proud owner of 
the eighth biggest reservoir in the world. 

Constructed near the junction of flic 
Mitta Mitta River with the great 
Murray River, this reservoir covers 
33,000 acres, but if its water were 
spread out one foot deep it would cover 
one and a quarter million acres. 

This reservoir can be extended to hold 
nearly double this quantity, the storage 
running 39 miles up the Murray and 
21 miles up the Mitta Mitta. Drought, 
which has brought death to millions of 
sheep in these regions in past years, 
will cease to be a menace to the stock 
farmer, while a million new acres will be 
made productive by irrigation. The 
fruit districts of Mildura and Rcnmark 
will bo assured of their produce, and 
dairy farming will flourish side by side 
with the production of fat lambs. 

The whole scheme will cost ^15,000,000, 
two-thirds of this sum having been 
already spent by the Commonwealth and 
the States of Victoria, New South Wales, 
and South Australia. The weir of the 
vast reservoir alone cost ^5,500,000. 

The reservoir is at Albury, and has 
been named after the explorer Alexander 
Hamilton Hume, who crossed the' river 
near this spot over a century ago. He 
was the discoverer of the river and its 
tributaries when making his famous 
journey with W. H. Howell and six 
convicts from Sydney to Port Philip. 
He named it Hume River after his father, 
an Irishman who had emigrated in 1788, 
but the name was changed to Murray 
River later. For his journey of explora¬ 
tion he received 12,000 acres, worth 
half-a-crown an acre, and later the 
colonists erected a memorial pillar to 
him at Albury, where today one of the 
biggest reservoirs in the world is his 
memorial. See World Map 
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Were Ever Such Times 
as These ? 



A medieval monk writing 

We hear every day that these 
are the worst times since the 
creation of the world. So an old 
monk zvas saying 725 years ago, 
and Mr George Druce, a well- 
known man of Kent, has sent ns 
this translation of the monk’s 
lament. He zvas William the 
Clerk, writing in 1211. 

Tt is my opinion, as I imagine, 
* That we are in the worst 
times 

In any generation which 
Has practised the Christian law. 
Where is today loyalty and faith ? 
Where is almsgiving and charity ? 
Where is honesty and truth, 
Chastity and religion ? 

Where is mercy, where is pardon? 
Where is honour, where is gene¬ 
rosity ? 

Where is love, where is sim¬ 
plicity ? 

Where is tenderness and cour¬ 
tesy ? 

Where is pity, where is help ? 
Where is telling truth and jus¬ 
tice ? 

Who does not lay him out for 
bribes ? 

Where is agreement and true 
peace ? 

These virtues do not prevail. 

And if they prevail in any one 
Ye will not find him in a thousand. 
The world today is so disloyal 
And so treacherous and so false, 
So cunning, so evil-minded, 

So unjust, so greedy for gain, 

So envious, so given to slander. 

So untruthful, so carping, 

So vile and so knavish, 

So bad and so vagabond, 

So deceitful, so quarrelsome, 

So avaricious, so false in judg¬ 
ment, 

So proud and so tyrannical, 

So shifty and so combative, 

So covetous in every way, 

So forgetful of good service, 

So treacherous, so scheming, 

So grasping and calculating, 

So smooth-tongued, so flattering, 
So greedy for drink and food, 

So full of vices and filthy ways, 
That it is wonderful that it lasts 
so long. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Franco at the Letter-Box 

Qut of the direst things the indomit¬ 
able human spirit extracts a jest. 

We like the talc of the Spanish hoy 
in Madrid who, contemplating the 
work of an airman’s bomb in reducing 
woodwork and glass to splinters in 
front of the row of letter-boxes set up 
by the Spanish G P 0 , said 

So Franquito tried to post a Idler! 

© 

BBC News 

^£itii the world in turmoil is it not 
rather surprising that the BBC 
does not devote more time to news 
from oversea ? 

As a general rule, in the 6 o’clock, 
7 o’clock, and 9 o’clock news the time 
given to foreign news averages about 
eight minutes. It is not enough. 

It is surely the duty of such an 
institution, if it gives time to news at 
all, to do it well. It should not deem a 
cricket match at the Antipodes more im¬ 
portant than things in Europe upon 
.which peace or war depends. If the 
popular papers do foreign news badly, 
all the more reason for the B B C to 
help us to something better. 

The fact is, in our opinion, that the 
BBC copies the faults of the news¬ 
papers far too much. It should stand 
on a much higher plane than the 
stunt papers of Fleet Street. 

© 

Great Names 

^Ie hear that the German authori¬ 
ties have forbidden music-halls 
and other places of entertainment 
throughout the land to use tire name 
of Alcazar, as after its valiant defence 
by General Franco’s men it is to be 
kept sacred as a symbol of heroism. 

We arc all for such reverent homage 
to courage and endurance, but we 
cannot help wondering whether Herr 
Hitler will remember to save from 
desecration also the name of Madrid. 
© 

Good Courage 

w* have come upon two stories of 
men with indomitable spirits. 

One is of a man who lost his legs 
and an arm in the war. In spite of his 
disablement lie built a greenhouse in 
which he raised carnations and chry¬ 
santhemums. 

The other is of a Sheffield man who 
lost a leg and an arm, but never lost 
his cheerfulness. He kept his love of 
gardens. 

When the Painted Fabrics Colony 
had a little house at liberty they let 
him have it; and, thinking a yard 
would be easier for him to move about 
in than a garden, they put down six 
inches of concrete so that his wheeled 
chair could travel freely. 

But the disabled man had no love of 
concrete. He set to Work to dig it up inch 
by inch, cleared every hit of it away, 
had his plot dug over, and by patience 
and perseverance at last produced the 
loveliest' garden in the colony. 


Toward a Happy Christmas 
r JhiE Ministry of Labour records that 
in the first ten months of this 
year 3,384,000 wage-earners gained 
increases of pay amounting in all to 
£400,000 a week, a rise (on the average) 
of shall we say -2s 4d a week ? 

Not as deep as a well or as wide as 
a church door, this nearly lialf-a-crown, 
but twill serve to brighten 3,384,000 
homes this Christmas. 

The Veterans 

"(PHE Hungarian Minister of Commerce 
has ordered that disabled war 
veterans may in future use the wireless 
for nothing. 

It is a small thing, yet it may make 
all the difference in the world to men 
tied to their armchairs. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

C gang of thieves in London 

CT) . tried to take flic spare wheel 
>'(lW from a car. They didn’t pull 


it off. 


0 


A hotel is advertising for six-feet 
maids. A tall order. 

0 

Travelling abroad made me, says a 
well-known author. He should have 
made himself at home. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If judges get ,■ 
tired of 
trying 




All Men Are Equal 

i Do we care more for the dead than for 
the living ? '■ 

lx would almost seem so, as we look 
about the world in these days. 

“I should like'to begin,” said Sir 
Fabian Ware, head of our Imperial 
War Graves Commission, speaking in 
Germany, “ by cordially acknowledg¬ 
ing that, as the fortunes of the struggle 
brought within bur view the cemeteries 
in which you had buried your dead* 
soldiers and ours', we found no distinc¬ 
tion between British and German 
graves. We found the same careful 
planning and planting wherever you 
had buried our. mingled dead, whether 
in France and Belgium or in the great 
cemeteries of your own country.” 

Thus it is everywhere. In the 
common grave provided by Mother 
Earth old enemies lie at peace, cared 
for by hands that treat with loving 
equality the fallen of any natiqn. 

We are glad to add that Germany 
has given us liberty to care for British 
graves in Germany and to bring into 
her country any needed materials free 
of duty. 

i ’ © 

They Glide Upon Their 
Endless Way 

They glide upon their endless way, 

For ever calm, for ever bright, 

No blind hurry, no delay, 

Mark the Daughters of the Night; 
They follow in the track of Day, 

In divine delight. 

And oil! how still beneath the stars 
The once wild noisy. Earth dotli lie ; 
As though she now forsook her jars 
And caught the quiet of the sky. 

Pride sleeps; and Love (with all his 
scars) 

In smiling dreams doth lie. 

Shine on, sweet orbed souls, for aye, 
For ever calm, for ever bright: 

We ask not whither lies your way, 

Nor whence ye came, nor what your 
light: 

Be still—a dream throughout the day, 
A blessing through the night! 

Barry Cornwall 

! , © 


prcorLE who live in fiats nuist consider 
those below. Should not think 
themselves above them. 

0 

pNGLisn women put themselves out 
to welcome strangers. Shows how 
small modern houses arc. 

0 

American doctors arc puzzled 
by a girl who sneezed for 
a fortnight. She must have 
caught a cold. 

. © ■ 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
■puK Board of Education is to abolish 
all school homework for weekends. 
Panama has introduced a Bill for¬ 
bidding military toys for children. 

JYpss Scott Lang has left £20,000 to 
her father's university, Aberdeen. 
Jn nine months £720,000 has been raised 
in this country for Jewish refugees. 

JUST AN IDEA. 

When everything goes wrong you may 
he quite sure there is something wrong 
with you. 


Champs 


CTom time to time we observe, for 
we cannot avoid the unfortunate 
observation, that one large gentleman 
lias punched another large gentleman 
and become a “ champion heavy¬ 
weight.” In America, we understand, 
they call him a champ. 

The usual fate of a champ is to he 
punched into oblivion by a still larger 
gentleman or by one who can punch 
harder or quicker. ’ 

We have nothing to say against the 
gentle art of fisticuffs when privately 
practised for love and in a real sporting 
spirit, but we can see little of good in 
professional boxing matches for prizes 
of £50,000. 

If we wish to see the worship of 
brute force in its true light wc have 
only to remind ourselves that a gorilla 
could reduce to pulp any two human 
boxing champs the world could 
produce. The result would not prove 
that one gorilla was worth more than 
two men. 
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Warwickshire Delight 


BY EDWIN 
SHARPE GREW 


The Flying Squad’s Chariot 


' Arthur Mee's Warwickshire : New volume 
in The, King's England series. Hodder and 
Stoughton . 7s 6 d. 

T ooking back when I had come to 
•*- 4 an end of this book of Warwick¬ 
shire as Arthur Mee spreads it before 
us, its pages seemed to be not written 
words but living pictures of the heart of 
England. 

: If, instead of scanning them with close 
attention, we were to flip them rapidly 
before our eyes, we should expect to 
see, as by some marvel of television, 
the whole pageant of hill and dale, field 
and fiver, town and village, castle and 
cottage appearing on the pictured screen. 

. Among them would live and move the 
people of whose lives they are and were 
a part, for the true beauty and meaning 
of this wonderful book is that while it 
pictures the present it moves like a 
Time Machine through the past. 

The Magic 

The men and women who are part of 
England’s story pass and repasS through 
the scenes which were part of their lives. 
We see them in their walks and ways. 
Wc can almost hear the sound of their 
voices, recaptured for us though they 
arc so long dead. 

That, as it seems to me, is Arthur 
Mee’s magic—a magic, born of no 
illusion but built solidly on a foundation 
of knowledge and observation where 
nothing is omitted and nothing set down 
that is not full of meaning. In this 
fair and storied county is Stratford-on- 
Avon, pulsing with the. heart-beat of 
England and the English folk, for here 
Shakespeare was born and lived, and 
died. In it also is Warwick, where the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages had its 
last stronghold, aiid near by is Edgchill, 
where the absolute monarchy began to 
crumble before the strength of the 
Commonwealth. In it also is Coventry, 
a home of old romance in Saxon days, 
but now one of the two most remark¬ 
able towns built up by England’s 
industrial era, the prosperous Town of 
Fortune’s Wheel, as Arthur Mee calls it. 
The other great industrial town is 
Birmingham with its million people. 
But beyond these arc 200 villages, the 
roots from which the life and story and 
character of England sprang, and by 
which it is nourished. 

Wayside Treasure 

These arc the humble things, the 
wayside flowers in which the greater 
beauties are set; and Arthur Mee loves 
them all and makes us love them too. 
In every one of them lie discloses for 11s 
a hidden treasure, a church tower, a 
Norman arch, a sculptured monument, 
gabled houses, or a link with the men 
and women whose names and deeds arc 
part of our heritage. He shows us 
stately homes of England : Charlecote, 
Compton Wynyates, and ruined Kenil¬ 
worth, and the great house of Stbne- 
lcigh; but his heart goes into the little 
villages and their stories. There is no 
end to them: Athcrstone with the inn 
where Henry of Lancaster slept, and 
Maxstoke where Kichard of York 
dreamed on the eve of Bosworth Field ; 
Astley with the little churchyard on 
which Lady Jane Grey looked from her 

A RIBBON OF TRAGEDY 

During a Sunday service at the Quay 
Methodist Church at Bridlington the 
Lev Jackson Bush surprised his congre¬ 
gation by producing what he called a 
ribbon of tragedy. 

As he spoke he unfolded yard after 
yard of a narrow length of white paper 
on which were pasted newspaper cuttings 
giving reports of accidents and police- 
court cases which were the direct result 
of the liquor traffic. 

As the yards of newspaper cuttings 
flowed like a cataract over the pulpit he 
explained that they had been taken from 
the local paper over a period of six 
months, and that they represented a 
part only' of the su ffering, waste, and 
misery for which drink is responsible. 


window; I-ong Compton with the 
little Stonehenge of Rollright Stones; 
and Barford with Joseph Arch’s 
cottage from which he stirred the 
kindly heart of England. 

These are the background, the chang¬ 
ing horizons of the Warwickshire scene 
as Arthur Mee makes us sec it. But to 
him the vision towering above all is that 
of Shakespeare. With him we see the 
Warwickshire lad, following him (not 
unwillingly) to school, passing between' 
the old timbered houses of the street, 
finding Anne Hathaway in her cottage, 
and taking the way with him as lie set 
out for London across the old stone 
bridge across the Avon in search of 
fame and fortune. 

That is the picture hung on the line 
of this unequalled book of Warwickshire. 
But there arc a score to keep it com¬ 
pany : Warwick and its Castle, never 
uninhabited since Alfred’s daughter 
began it; Kenilworth with its tragic 
tale; Rugby and Leamington and 
Nuneaton, all with something to draw 
our eyes and delight them. But the 
villages arc the gems of painting. We 
come back to them again and again, 
and in three hundred pages find no 
touch without delight. 


TTiie appointment of Lieutcnant- 
* Commander Best as wireless 
adviser to the police of the entire 
country prompts a grown-up reader to 
draw aside a corner of the veil by which 
the secret work of the Law is screened 
from the public. s * 

Most of us arc taught by films and 
books to imagine that cleverness is the 
monopoly of thieves and desperadoes, 
but a plain van may conceal marvels of. 
scientific ingenuity for the detection of 
wrongdoers. 

In such a van are seats for a dozen 
men, each one a detective of proved 
skill. Along the inner side of the roof 
runs a broad strip of wire netting which 
is an aerial for wireless, capable of 
receiving long waves and short, Morse 
signals, and telephone messages, so that a 
van at Westminster may communicate 
with Scotland Yard or pick up a message 
from north or south, telling that a 
criminal is making for London in a 
stolen car. 

Arranged in racks are signboards with 
various legends, used to disguise the 
identity of. the van, which, as one after 
another is called into use and placed in 
position outside, suggests that the 
vehicle is successively that of a green - 
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The England and Australia cricket teams meet at Brisbane this Friday in the first Test Match 


grocer, a furrier, a grocer, a butcher, 
and so on. ' 

Nobody can detect the van, not even 
the street constables, so a hidden sign is 
carried to, enable it to proceed at full 
speed at traffic junctions, undeterred by 
police or lights. At the proper moment 
a button is touched, and up shoots, a 
glass plate in front of an electric lamp, 
whose light reveals the single word on 
the glass, POLICE. Seeing this, the 
constable on duty permits the van to 
make its way. f '1 

As our correspondent sat in the Van 
(a guest and not a prisoner !) a message 
came ticking through in Morse. Fare¬ 
wells were hastily said, a false sign was 
put on the outside of the van,, and off 
went the Flying Squad detachment, to 
bring off a coup which resulted the next 
day in the publication of the details of 
a smart arrest of a bag-snatcher in the 
suburbs. 

THE WORLD ARMING 
AGAINST ITSELF 

A Race as Never Before 

The League of Nations Armaments 
Year Book, just published, shows that 
world-Spending on armaments has risen 
by nearly two-thirds in ten years. 

The great sum of 3500,000,000 gold 
dollars was. spent in 1925 (the gold dollar 
being a unit employed for convenience 
by the League of Nations, valued at five 
to the'pound). Last year this gigantic 
figure was made to seem small, for it 
rose to 5400,000,000 dollars ! 

From 1925 to 1930 expenditure rose- 
In 1931 it remained at the same level- 
In 1932, the year of the Disarmament 
Conference, it fell a little ; since then it 
has risen, and in the last two years it 
has leaped. In 1936 the rise will be very 
great indeed. 

If we take navies alone the League 
shows that the world’s fighting ships 
wore 5,461,000 tons in 1930, and 
6,013,000 tons last year. 

Never before in the world’s history 
have such armed forces been prepared. 
Our readers may be interested to work 
out for themselves how many houses 
costing £500 each could be built with the 
5400,000,000 dollars of- 1935, takiilg 
dollars at five to the pound. 

NATURE'S RESERVOIRS 
ARE GOING DOWN 

Although we have had a year of 
plentiful rainfall, much anxiety exists 
and grows concerning the lowering of 
the quantity of water stored in our soil. 

Men make reservoirs oh the surface ; 
Nature has her reservoirs underground, 
and from these rise our springs and 
many of our rivers, born of supplies 
which have been long falling from the 
air, collecting through unseen channels 
in porous rocks, ready to come forth to 
replenish a thirsty earth and a thirsty 
people. 

Two things lessen-'that hidden store. 
The deep wells sunk by business entcr- 
„ prises drain wide areas; moreover, 
owing to the multiplication of enormous 
stretches of rvaterproof roads, rain and 
melting snow, instead of sinking slowly 
into the soil of the fields reached from 
the road, are now swirled away by 
drains and out to the rivers and the 
sea without one penny’s benefit to the 
land. We use more water than ever; 
wo catch less than ever. 

An excellent suggestion is made by 
Sir C. T, Giles that local authorities, 
when making drains for carrying off 
this surface water, should construct 
occasional loose-bricked pits from which 
water could escape by soakaways, 
enabling it to reach the soil, and so 
add enormous volumes to the natural 
reservoirs in the earth, to the great 
advantage of trees and herbage and the 
increase of our national water supply. 
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CHAINS OF 
OFFICE 

Treasures of the Medway 
Towns 

In the year 1875 Mr Lewis Levy 
became Mayor of Rochester and pre¬ 
sented to that city an elaborate chain 
of office, weighing with its three badges 
some thirty ounces, in memory of his 
father, Mr John Levy, who had been 
mayor in i860. 

At the same time lie ordered a bracelet 
to be made of similar design, which he 
gave to his wife when he again took office 
ten years later. 

This year, 50 years later, his daughter 
is Mayoress of Rochester for the third 
time, and her widowed mother has 
presented to the city of Rochester this 
valuable gold bracelet to be worn by 
successive mayoresses. 

The Medway towns arc fortunate in 
their regalia. The Rochester treasures 
include a city mace of fine 17th-century 
work, while the neighbouring borough 
of Chatham incorporates with the chain 
of office of the.old Court Loot the,chain 
worn by the Doges of Venice, which was 
presented to the town by the late Mr 
Humphrey Wood, a local solicitor, when 
Chatham became a town. 

What Can Be Done if 
We Try 

Highest Priced Oak in Europe 

By St Dnrbe Baker 

A classic example of what can be 
grown on poor soil unsuited for agricul¬ 
ture is to be found at Lhor in Germany. 
There land was first planted thickly with 
oak. After twenty years it was under¬ 
planted with beech, which acts as a 
nurse tree for the oak to bring it to 
maturity. That oak now fetches the 
highest price of any in Europe. 

We have a great deal of similar land, 
too poor to grow oak unassisted by nurse 
trees but which with the aid of the 
Mother of the Forest, as the beech has 
been called, could be put to valuable use. 


AN AGE OF CLAY? 

Russia is. making electric kettles and 
saucepans and frying-pans of red clay. 

They are said to be cleaner, lighter, 
and cheaper than metal ones, and, as 
clay is the most abundant and the most 
easily obtained of all the" materials made 
use of by the world, Russia is opening 
up a new future for the household. 

The combination of the most ancient 
of the materials man found for his pots 
and pans with the newest inventions of 
electricity is one of the signs of the 
times. Industrial electricity is only a 
hundred years old. The potsherd has at 
least 10,000 years behind it. It was 
fashioned by the potter’s thumb before 
metals were known. There were clay 
bowls in Egypt and the Farther East 
before the Age of Bronze or Iron. 

It would be strange if the potter’s 
wheel should turn back the Wheel of 
Time and set us at the beginning of the 
New Clay Age. 


TO ALL WHO MAKE TOYS 

A letter lias been sent by the Peace 
Committee of the Quakers in Birming¬ 
ham to toy manufacturers in that area 
appealing to them to concentrate on pro¬ 
ducing toys which will give their users 
constructive and not destructive ideas. 

The writers say that they are disturbed 
by the widespread sale of toy soldiers 
and other warlike paraphernalia in 
miniature, and add : “ Toy soldiers and 
toys imitating war implements, such as 
rifles, cannon, tanks, and so on, though 
apparently harmless in themselves, 
create in the minds of young folk a 
familiarity with ideas which induce 
them to think and reason in terms of 
warfare.” 


The Children 

SOUTH AFRICA'S PEOPLE 

Astonishing New Facts 

There arc now in the Union of South 
Africa seven natives or other coloured 
folk to every two Europeans! 

That is the remarkable revelation of 
tlie 1936 Census, and it more than con¬ 
firms expectations. 

In 1921 the Union had 6,928,000 
people; in 1936 these had increased to 
9,588,000. Nearly the whole of this 
great growth is accounted for by the 
natives, the European growth being only 
484,000. 

For the South Africa whites thus to 
grow at the rate of only 30,000 a year 
is a very serious thing. It is a condition 
of stagnation which, if continued, will 
doom South Africa as a white man’s land. 

The Union consists of the t\yo mainly 
British States of Cape Colony and Natal 
and the two mainly Boer States of the 
Transvaal and Orange Colony. 

White immigrants are only welcome 
if they bring capital, and this bars flic 
entry of poor white men. Even if that 
were not so natives are employed to do 
the hard work, and white workmen arc 
not in demand. 


A TALE TWICE TOLD 

The mention of Sir Philip Sidney in 
the CN the other day has recalled to a 
reader this story of a German soldier 
who made the same noble gesture. 

Again the scene was a battlefield in 
Flanders, where two of our men lay 
waitiiig for the stretcher-bearers. Their 
wounds tortured them with thirst, but 
their water-bottles were empty. Close 
by lay a German soldier, also badly 
wounded, but lie seemed to be trying to 
reach his bottle, and the other two 
managed to crawl to where he lay and 
lift it to his lips. 

" No, no,” he said, shaking his head. 
"You. I die ; you live.” 

He v'as right. His torture was over 
before the stretcher-bearers arrived, and 
the other two, helped by that drink of 
water, lived to tell the talc. 


WHO'S WHO IN SAMOA 

For over thirty years much of the 
hard work in the Samoa group, tropical 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, has been 
done by Chinese labourers. 

The new Labour Government which 
came into office in Ncvv Zealand a year 
ago lias stated that it will permit no 
more Chinese labourers to be brought to 
Samoa, and that those already there will 
be returned to their native land. 

New Zealand holds a mandate from 
the League to look after Samoa, which 
was formerly part of Germany’s colonial 
empire. Fifteen years ago there were 
1591 Chinese labourers there, but now 
there arc only about 500. The Govern¬ 
ment thinks Samoa should be kept for 
the Samoans, but the planters, say the 
Samoans arc not reliable workers. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the CN of December 1911* 

Crabs That Walked 85 Miles Home. Most 
of us know how pigeons, sent hundreds 
of miles from their homes, fly straight 
back to their lofts when liberated, but 
not even Alice in Wonderland met a 
crab-traveller. Scientists have been 
proving, however, that crabs, as well as 
birds and dogs and cats, know their own 
homes, and travelfar to get backto them. 

Tiie members of the Eastern Sea 
Fisheries Commission caused a number 
of crabs to be caught, marked, and 
then turned loose in the sea at various 
distances from their homes. Those which 
had been liberated near home, when 
caught again, were found to have 
travelled only a mile or so ; others got 
back from far away to their birthplace. 
Some Lincolnshire crabs, which were 
turned off flic Yorkshire coast, trundled 
away home a distance of 85 miles ! 


s NewSptiptP- 

Water 

Turn the tap, and the water comes. 

The mainspring of the universe and the 
source of all life, it is eternally restless. 
The rivers flow to the sea, the oceans 
heave with the tides and roar as they 
go to battle against the cliffs, flic mighty 
glaciers creep irresistibly to the valley : 
all are for ever moving and changing. 
■There is no rest. 

Can anything under the sun assume 
so many forms ?• It is as changeable as 
the colours reflected in the sea. Now 
it is lapping, the Thames Embankment, 
or beating on our coasts, or foaming 
into our morning bath, or falling as the 
gentle rain from heaven; and now it 
lias ceased to flow and has become 
hard and brittle as glass. Rearing 
like shining walls within the Arctic 
Circle, it is jagged and sharp and cruel. 
In the shape of icebergs it tears open 
ships, as it tore open the proud Titanic 
the night she wont down. It stretches 
in huge ice-fields, and shapes itself into 
solid masses where icicles hang by 
the wall. 

In Many Disguises 

It can become fine as powder, flutter¬ 
ing round us like white feathers, light 
and soft and beautiful. On hills and 
fields, on roofs and trees lies the pure 
snow—drops of the warm Pacific and 
of the grey Atlantic at rest in an English 
meadow. The dew sparkling on the 
lawn early in the morning ; the shining 
mirrors of the lakes; the ferns and 
leaves and strange shapes on the 
window-pane in winter ; the frost silver¬ 
ing the bare hedges and gleaming on the 
fences, all these are water in its many 
disguises, all carrying on the life of the 
planet. 

Nor are these all its forms. Like the 
fabled genii of old, it rises into the air 
as vapour and takes shape above our 
heads, furnishing the dome of heaven 
with clouds that are for ever changing. 
Shelley’s clouds, bringing fresh showers 
for thirsty flowers, were no more than 
water in its fairy dress. 

There is water in almost everything. 
It is in every flower and tree, every 
blade of grass. It is in ourselves, for 
it is in the stuff of which we are made. 
The Work of the World 

How much of the world’s work this 
giant docs. The great oceans carry 
our ships from port to port. The rivers 
and canals have long been highways of 
commerce. Water from the oceans 
rises as vapour, is blown to flic moun- 
tai ns'by the wind, falls as rain, is gathered 
into rivers, and thunders over tlic 
Niagara Falls with immense power, 
man transforming it into heat and light 
and energy; and, long before great 
forces like this were harnessed, running 
water was serving man by turning the 
mill wheel and grinding corn. There 
came a day when man learnt how to 
use the power of water when turned to 
steam, a power still driving our mills 
and serving us in a thousand ways. 

This year we have been recalling 
the name of Sir Philip Sidney, who 
won immortality in a moment by giving 
a soldier a cup of cold water ; and down 
the years comes that glorious promise of 
One who lived by the Lake of Galilee : 
Whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only, ho shall in no wise lose his reward. 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For 11s a year you may send the 

C N each iveek to any child on Earth 


Decembers, 1930 


Frozen fishes 

j Life Suspended and 
Brought Back 

The science of freezing has advanced 
by a leap and a bound at Leningrad, 
where a Russian professor has success¬ 
fully kept alive frozen fish. 

j Professor Schmidt. was carrying out 
an old idea of another Russian scientist 
who thought that because insects and 
b<its can be lightly frozen and then 
restored to life again the same might bo 
dine for higher types of animals. 

The old experiments were a failure, but 
the new ones have been carried out with 
sturgeon with rather astonishing success. 

Professor Schmidt found that if fish 
were frozen under water they never 
recovered, but if taken from the water 
and put in an atmosphere of six or seven 
degrees of frost they appeared to bo 
frozen stiff, but could afterwards bo 
.revived. It was as if they became par¬ 
tially dead and then were restored to life. 

| While in this condition five sturgeon 
which had been frozen, and had ceased 
to breathe or move, were taken by barge 
from the Volga fisheries to Astrakhan, 
a journey of 28 hours. They were taken 
out of their ice box and placed in water, 
and 'revived. 

400 ACRES FOR A 
SHILLING 

For a shilling a year the Boy Scouts 
now have 400 acres of Ashdown Forest 
as a camping ground. 

Broadstone Warren it is called, five 
miles south of East Grinstead, and it 
will be opened next summer as a 
National Camping Ground, the second 
biggest Scout camp in this country, the 
biggest being at Brynbach in North 
Wales. 

Surely never did shilling rent more 
acres; but that is thanks to the Manor 
Charitable Trust of Hackney, to which 
the land belongs, and which has its own 
camping ground for London boys quite 
close, the Isle of Thorns. Here 200 
young Londoners at a time spend 
summer weeks in the country, with an 
outdoor school, a swimming-pool, and 
opportunities for all sorts of games. . 

The Scouts hope to have their swim¬ 
ming-pool too, as they have two' streams 
on their new camping ground. Among 
tlic trees of the forest will bo every 
opportunity for studying ivoodcraft, 
pioneering, and axemanship, and they 
intend the new camp to become the 
training centre for these subjects. 


CAPTAINS OF THE SKYWAY 

The captains of many great liners are 
men of advancing years who have spent 
a lifetime at sea. 

Air travel is much too. recent an 
innovation for similar conditions to 
apply, and indeed it used to bo said 
that flying was essentially a young 
man’s pastime. Yet Time is producing 
a race of air dogs who arc veterans in 
their calling. 

It has just been announced that eight 
of the senior captains of Imperial 
Airways have spent between them over 
80J000 hours in the air, covering more 
than eight million miles. Some of the 
eight have been flying more than twenty 
years ; and Captain O. P. Jones has 
i2iooo hours of flying in more than 
fifty types of planes to his credit. 

Though veterans in experience all are 
young men still. 


THE THREE CHIMNEYS 

C N readers who remember Mr Gunby 
Iladath’s splendid serial story The 
Three Chimneys will be glad to know 
that they can buy it in book form for 
3s; Gd, under the title The Mystery of 
the Three Chimneys. It is published by 
Messrs Nelson and Sons, and makes a 
capital Christmas gift book. 
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A SURPRISE 
ABOUT BIRDS 

Do They Sing in Dialects? 

At a gathering of bird-lovers in 
London Mr Ludwig Kocli played 
gramophone records of the songs of 
foreign birds common to our own land 
and tlic Continent, and the surprising 
discovery was made that the foreign 
birds, differing in no physical respect 
from ours, sing differently. 

Among the variations most marked 
were those of the German chaffinches, 
while the cry of the German cuckoo 
proved a much deeper note than that 
of ours. 

A very interesting subject is now 
opened for enquiry. Our own experience 
is that continental nightingales differ in 
song from ours. Wo remember Riviera 
days when every bush and hedge among 
the foothills of the Maritime Alps seemed 
alive with nightingales, as common 
there as linnets on a gorse-clad English 
heath ; and there was a marked differ¬ 
ence in song. 

The Magic Song of the Nightingale 

Nobody with an ear for music could 
fail to detect the nightingale quality of 
the notes or the sequence in which the 
notes generally occur ; but never once 
came that magic descending cadence 
which exalts our English nightingale 
above all other birds. 

It appears reasonable to suppose that, 
as human beings have dialects peculiar 
to certain areas, birds must have similar 
distinctions,. Yorkshire, says Lord 
Snowden, has 25 dialects, some beyond 
his understanding. May not birds have 
their local peculiarities too ? 

In North America every Red Indian 
tribe had its own speech; in Africa 
today a man must jenow dozens of 
languages to talk with each natiyc people 
in its own tongue. Birds, it seems natural 
to suppose, must be subject to the same 
laws of variation in speech and song. 

Foreign _birds. will mate with related 
species in’England, but whether they 
have to learn each other's language we 
may never know. 

IS LAND NO MORE 
THAN DIRT? 

Going For Joke Prices 

Still, in spite of agricultural protec¬ 
tion and bounties to farmers, English 
land is offered at rubbish prices. We 
take this advertisement from a London 
daily paper : 

East Suffolk— 100 -acre farm, adjoining 
pretty village. Comfortable House. Good 
Buildings. Fertile Land. Freehold, £1600. 

So a hundred acres of fertile English 
land arc offered for £16 an acre, with 
all the buildings and other improve¬ 
ments thrown in. If the house and 
buildings are worth ^700, the land goes 
for £<) an acre. 

An acre, of course, is a piece of land 
measuring exactly 4,3,560 square feet; 
that is, a piece of land over 200 feet 
square. To be able to buy it for £<) 
seems a bad jest at the expense of our 
economic sanity. 

A hundred acres of good land is a fair 
thing to see and a splendid thing to use 
and enjoy. That it is .offered for a 
rubbish price means that it yields little 
in income. 

On the Continent a hundred acres is 
counted a splendid possession. In many 
lands great engineering feats are accom¬ 
plished to turn marsh and swamp into 
cultivable land. 

Wc have a new Minister of Agriculture 
whose position makes him powerful, 
and we direct his attention to the 
subject in the hope that he, in his turn, 
may call public notice to the great and 
everlasting question of Land. 


Pickwick’s House 

In Shakespeare’s Friend’s 
Village 

One of the scenes in Mr Eric Coates’s 
new opera on Mr Pickwick shows the 
house in which the immortal hero of 
the book is supposed to have lived, with 
Sam Weller, pretty young Mrs Sam, and 
their two children to look after him. 

Naturally many people wish to see 
the original scene in which the novel 
leaves its chief character, and until 
a year or two ago what was reputed 
to .be the very house was shown. It 
is in a charming road from which it looks 
out on the College which Shakespeare’s 
friend Edward Alleyn founded at 
Dulwich, beyond which, in the same 
grounds, is the Art Gallery where 
Mr Pickwick loved to study pictures. 

Ou the wooden gate of the house was 
the name Pickwick Villa, and nobody 
doubted that here was the identical 
setting in which Dickens takes farewell 
of the delightful old gentleman. Since 
the production of the opera interest 
has stimulated visitors afresh ; but they 
have sought in vain for Pickwick Villa, 
and believed it a mythical structure. 
But the house is still there. That 
Pickwick occupied it is not to be proved, 
hut the reputed dwelling, long a place 
of pilgrimage to Dickensians, stands 
where it did. Its name has been changed 
to Hamlet House—not Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, but the hamlet of Dulwich, 
whose main street begins a little way off. 

LONDON’S VILLAGE 
BLACKSMITH 

New Delight For Barnet’s 
Folk Park 

A wheelwright’s shop and a farrier’s 
smithy are to stand side by side in the 
Folk Park at Barnet, reminders of the 
village crafts of olden days. 

Both these buildings served the 
farmers of Barnet for generations, but 
they have rccchtly been closed down 
through lack of work. Now they are 
being moved with their contents, those 
implements of crafts that arc dying: 
the huge iron plate on which the 
wheels of a cart were tyred, the forge 
in which the smith heated his iron, 
the anvil on which he fashioned the 
horse’s shoe, and even the miniature 
anvil on which were made the nails 
for the horseshoes. 

The smithy itself, which stood in 
East Barnet, is a charming building 
of the 17th century with clap-board 
weather boarding, pantile roof, and a 
moulded brick hood over its entrance. 
It will be a gracious addition to this 
delightful Folk Park, which is becoming 
one of the most delightful show places of 
North London. 

HOORAY FOR HERRINGS 

And God Bless These 
Fishermen 

Hooray for the Exmouth fishermen 
who, the other day, caught ten thousand 
more herrings f;han they could sell but 
refused to dump even one back into 
the sea. 

Instead of doing anything so silly 
they rang up the Mayor of Exeter and 
offered them to the poor people of his 
town. Somebody lent a lorry and the 
herrings were driven to Exeter, where 
the police distributed them among about 
350 families. 

We have heard of corn and coffee 
being burned and of food being thrown 
away because the markets were glutted, 
while all the time people were .starving 
in the midst of plenty ; but the best bit 
of ficws of this sort we have heard for 
ages is of this good meal of herrings 
enjoyed by 350 poor families, food which 
might so easily have been dumped at the 
bottom of.the'sea had not the fishermen 
of Exmouth been wise and kindly folk. 


Many Happy Returns 

Cheerful Advice To 
Motorists 

With every driving licence to be 
renewed in the next twelve months will 
be given an amusing little book called 
Many Happy Returns. The advice 
given is written briefly and in light 
vein by McCullough, and there arc 
illustrations by Fougasse ; but, as the 
publishers, the National Safety First 
Association, say, there is no attempt 
to make a joke of a serious subject. 
We take these pictures and hints from 
the hook. 



If you want your return to be lwppy, be 
as generous as possible to other motorists.' 
if they annoy you it’s probably because they 
arc tired or worried—or just possibly because 
you are 1 



And please don’t forget that when travelling 
at 40 m p h you can hardly pull up in less 
than 50 feet—and a child that runs suddenly' 
out of a gateway or from behind a hedge may 
not know these figures. 



And please remember that it isn’t the 
regular road-hog that causes all the accidents : 
it is only too often the average person of average 
experience who takes average care, when he 
happens to relax his average attention .... 



And please don’t forget that to the crazy 
driver in front you may be the crazy driver 
behind. It isn’t your fault if all other road- 
users are completely daft, but it is your fault 
if you aren’t prepared for them to be so. 



And please remember that the car you are 
driving can, in a tenth of a second, bring a 
man, a woman, or a child to a long lifetime of 
suffering. Remember this particularly when 
you are in a hurry .... 

Which is all very good advice. If 
only motorists will study this little book 
and profit by it there will be, for road- 
users and pedestrians alike, a far greater 
number of Happy Returns. 


THE TRESPASSER IN 
ST GILES'S 

Throw Him Out of 
the Cathedral 

LORD DUNSANY AND A 
LITTLE WORD 

Lord Dunsany has been complaining 
of a word too many in one of A. E. 
Housman’s poems. 

It is in the line “ From the old deep* 
dusted annals," and tlic word Lord 
Dunsany would like to strike out is the. 
Mr Laurence Hoiisman has, however, 
declared that it is in the poet’s manu¬ 
script, and so it must remain; but it 
reminds us once more of the way that 
small word has been allowed to spoil a 
line of Robert Louis Stevenson, 

“ Home is the sailor, home from sea," 
wrote R.L.S., but on his very grave it is 
written " Home from the sea.” 

Many readers of the C N will remember 
how we tried to throw this the overboard 
and get the line corrected on the grave in 
Samoa, and how the R.L.S. Society in 
Edinburgh helped us and would willingly 
have paid for this to be done had not 
ail unimaginative relative of the poet 
preferred the mistake to remain. 

It is all long ago, but, after all the 
commotion at the time, imagine the 
amazement of the Editor of the C N, on 
going recently into St Giles’s Cathedral 
at Edinburgh, to find the same intruding 
word spoiling the same line on the actual 
memorial to R.L.S. The Society, which 
lives to do him honour made every 
effort to correct the mistake on his tomb 
at the other end of the world, but has 
apparently quite failed to notice the 
mistake just round the corner in their 
own great city. 

Apparently wc must leave the the in 
Housman’s lino, but cannot we once and 
for all throw out from St Giles’s the 
intruder which R.L.S. never meant to 
follow the sailor, homo from sea ? 

THE FLAG MUST FLY 

Decline of the Ked Ensign 

THE HALF AND THE FOURTH 

The triumph of the Queen Mary has 
done much for the prestige of British 
shipping, but wc must not forget the 
general welfare of the Red Ensign, which 
means so much to our invaluable import 
trade, to our supply of seamen, and to 
our Imperial defences. 

The Government has renewed the 
subsidy to tramp ships for another year, 
but has declared that no subsidy will be 
paid after next year. Yet it is not long 
since the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that “ We arc not going to see 
British ships swept off the face of the 
ocean." 

Not going to ? The fact is that very 
many have been already swept off the 
seas. We have now nearly 2,000,000 
tons less merchant shipping than in 
1914—this while the world as a whole 
has added 18,600,000 tons. 

Let us take a long view of the hard 
facts. In 1901 wc owned half the 
world’s shipping, in 1914 wc- owned 
41 per cent, and today we own just over 
26 per cent. 

Thus in a single generation the British 
share has fallen from a half to just over 
a quarter of the world’s shipping. In the 
same time every other country save 
Germany lias increased its shipping, and 
Germany, of course, lost her fine ship¬ 
ping by losing the war. She is, however, 
making rapid recovery, adding 700,000 
tons since 1925 despite all her peculiar 
difficulties. 

In the Atlantic and Pacific, in the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, in 
the Baltic, indeed in every sea, sub¬ 
sidised foreign shipping has taken no 
small part of what used to be British 
trade. 
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The BOOKSELLER in Land, Sea, and Air Traffic Lessons 200 DUMB FRIENDS 


the Marketplace 

The Old Friend of 
Cambridge 

Mr Gustave David, who kept a book¬ 
stall in the Cambridge marketplace for 
38 years, has passed • on and will be 
sadly missed. 

This is tlic great tribute a famous man 
(Dr T. R. Glover) writes of him : 

lie was not a man of science, and only 
in a limited sense a man of letters ; he 
wrote nothing; he held no chair in the 
University and he had no degree ; hut 
few men in the last generation have 
influenced Cambridge more deeply, stirred 
more men to the pursuit of knowledge, or 
given so much honest pleasure to hundreds 
of those who think and teach. 

In his early thirties he wandered about 
seeking his niche in the world, and by a 
stroke of inspiration set up a stall in 
Cambridge Market. There he was to be 
seen every day without fail right up to 
his end, every day but Thursdays, when 
he went up to the book auctions in 
London. 

For years he was on the brink of ruin, 
so he said, but he gave a good education 
to lii's son, and at the stall there were two 
assistants. He lamented the death of 
old customers,'and complained that the 
rising generation bought cars instead of 
books. 

Saturday morning was the time to 
visit the stall, for then lie was unpacking 
his new store. One customer picked up 
an old 1532 Simon Grynacus and found 
in it an autograph of Sir Thomas More. 
Another came across a book with lines 
in the writing of Martin Luther. None 
ever knew what there might be, but the 
booklovcrs of Cambridge knew they 
could count oil the appreciation and 
knowledge of the kindly old man who 
never let them down but fairly shared 
the profits of bis finds. 

Thirty-eight years at a stall in the 
city of learning, and how many friends 
lie made 1 

THE LAD WITH THE LAMP 

Russia’s Father of Learning 

Russia lias been celebrating the 
225th anniversary of the birth of 
Michael Lomonosov', a national hero 
who never drew a sword or stirred a 
single thought to war. 

lie did for Russia what Dante did for 
Italy and Chaucer for England : he 
founded a literature in the contemporary 
native tongue of his country, not only 
writing her first poetry and fine prose 
in modern Russian, but formulating tlic 
first grammar of the language, so 
enabling his countrymen to read in the 
terms of tlieir own day and to leave the 
ancient Slavonic tongue to the antiquary. 

• It was not by revolution or class 
war that Lomonosov won his immor¬ 
tality ; his gifts, his courage, and liis 
passion for learning were the steps by 
which lie climbed. Fie was the son of 
a starveling fisherman of Archangel, 
and in summer lie toiled with his father. 
When the long night of winter came he 
took his books to the one place where 
light was assured^—the lamp burning 
before the. altar of tlic church—and 
made himself a scholar. 

The cruelty of liis stepmother drove 
him from home, and he made the long 
and bitter winter journey to Moscow 
as a menial member of a caravan 
dealing in frozen fish. His zeal and talent 
gained him admittance to one school 
after another, for poor scholars were 
rare indeed in Russia. Thus he was 
able to study at Kieff, St Petersburg, 
and finally at Marburg in Germany. 

He became the first of Russian 
scientists as well as her first master of 
grammar, prose, and poetry, and was 
indeed Russia’s inspired Father- of 
Learning, a brave, unselfish, and 
an altogether delightful man. 


Model Crossings— Police-Constable White of Manchester ha3 made a model of a traffic crossing, 
and his colleagues are helping him to make others for use in schools 


Safety First—A lesson in the playground of Chislchurst Road School, Orpington 


of the Army 

War’s Pitiful Tale 

A tragic report has been prepared by 
Our Dumb Friends League of all the 
British war horses and mules still living 
in France and Belgium, most of them, 
in utter misery. 

But the report is not without hope, 
for if the League can collect enough 
money it is going to buy every one of 
these poor old servants of ours and see 
that they arc spared any more misery. 

1 One brown mule was found to lie still 
working though over 40 years old, 
blind, and starving. It was bought and 
painlessly destroyed; but there are 
about 200 over there with British’army 
marks on them, and many over 30 years 
old arc still being sold lor more work, 
though it is all they can do to stand up. 

The War Office, with a strange lack of 
imagination, did not 'foresee tlic misery 
of these poor beasts when it refused to 
bring them back on the ground that they 
would help our Allies to build up their 
country’s shattered life. , They have 
greatly helped, and have greatly suffered, 
and now surely they deserve a little 
mercy. 

Front about £8 to fro will buy 011c of 
these. war veterans, and already the 
Dumb Friends League lias received 
about ^1700, so that it only needs a few 
more hundred pounds to put an end to 
one more of the many pitiful talcs told 
by war. If any of our readers would 
like to help to rid the country of this 
great stain the League’s address is 
72 Victoria Street, London, S W 1. 

SISTERS WANTED 

Two Will Do 

Sisters arc badly, wanted by the young 
men who arc working in the Inter¬ 
national Voluntary Service for Peace. 

These men of all nationalities go 
wherever they arc needed—to repair 
a village damaged by Hoods in Franco 
or in India, to help to level a public park 
at Gateshead, or to cart more tons off 
that disfiguring mining dump called the 
Charlton Mouml at Oakengatcs. 

It is at Oakengatcs in Shropshire 
where the Sisters are wanted, for the 
ten volunteers now there hope to go 
on working through the winter if they 
get enough money for expenses, but 
they must have Sisters to cook and mend 
for them. Two will do, but, as no one 
will probably be able to stay the whole 
winter, the I V S P do not mind how 
many Sisters volunteer, even if they can 
only put in a few days at a time ; they 
may be just tlic days when the young 
men are wondering who is going to cook 
them a meal after their hard work. 

In the meantime, if you cannot even 
be a sister to them, you can help oh the 
good work by buying tlic I VS P 
Christmas cards, five for a shilling, 
from 1 Lyddon Terrace, Leeds 2. 


f2ack To School 


Pilotr. for the new Empire flying-boats learning how to manoeuvre their craft in 
a tideway, at a training school at Hamble j 


THE SHEPHERDS PART TO MEET 
HO MORE 

Year after.year for at least a century 
tlic shepherds of Mardale in Westmor¬ 
land have met every November to 
exchange stray sheep. 

It lias been their custom to have a 
sing-song at the old inn, and when they 
met this year there was much good 
humour mixed with a trace of sadness, 
for this is expected to be tlic last meet 
of its kind. Before another November 
the old inn will be down and Mardale 
will be flooded to make a new reservoir 
for Manchester. The old familiar land¬ 
marks are soon to vanish. The shep¬ 
herds sang O God our Help in ages past 
and While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night, and for the last time tlic 
old rafters rang with their fine voices. 
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DRAMA ON the Lake Peaceful Scenes in a Troubled World 


The Old Monk s 


The Unhappy Ducklings 

The London parks have been the 
setting for many a scene in play and 
novel, with situations and characters 
entirely fictitious. 

The reality of everyday events in 
one of them is stranger than anything 
the books and plays declare. 

One of the paries has an artificial 
Jake, to which flocks of wild ducks come 
to nest and breed where swans have been 
the reigning sovereigns. 

Thousands of visitors noticed that, 
though the swans were seen strolling 
about the grass with the cygnets they 
had reared, they appeared no longer 
on the main lake, When they were not 
ashore they might by diligent search be 
found up a backwater with a deep breast¬ 
work of masonry, which kept them from 
• their old chief haunt. 

The reason is that murder has been 
done,on the water. The swans, resenting 
the intrusion of the ducks on the lake, 
finding it impossible to eject the adult 
ducks, attacked the ducklings, and as 
often as they could catch them drowned 
them by holding them under water. 

So the jealous savages had to lie 
driven out of the lake and kept to the 
backwater, with an easy way out on to 
the lawns for the exercise of themselves 
and their own little ones. Now that the 
young ducks arc grown up the way back 
to the lake is open again' to all comers. 

But it is a question whether the liberty 
of the swans on land may not have to be 
restrained in future. They are so fierce 
when nesting and rearing their young 
that they arc apt to attack children. 
They arc prevented by railings from 
striking with their wiiiigs, but can inflict 
severe bite's with their powerful beaks. 

IS A PEACE PRIZE 
AN INSULT? 

Ilerr Carl von Ossietzky, the German 
writer on peace, is a man who has not 
sought honour, but honour has sought 
him. Ho has been awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

But that is no honour in his own 
country, for Herr von Ossictzky is a 
German, and in Germany, though peace 
may be proclaimed in the market¬ 
place, those who seek it are thrown into 
concentration camps in the suburbs. 
For this reason the official German 
News Agency in Berlin declares that 
the, award of a Peace Prize to this 
German citizen is a shameless insult to 
Germany ! 

At any rate the Norwegian Committee 
docs not offer it to Herr Hitler, though 
his d.csirc for peace is proclaimed by 
loudspeaker on every possible occasion. 
Can it be that Norway is bold enough to 
think ITerr Hitler is not the man of 
peace he says ? Or is it that the Award 
Committee fears lie would regard a Nobel 
Peace Prize as an insult ? 

Herr von Ossictzky has lately been , 
released from a German prison camp 
and is lying ill in, a Berlin hospital, 
and his friends are anxious as to his 
fate now that the Nobel Prize has been 
awarded him. It is his work for peace 
that has made him unpopular with ■■ 
Herr Hitler, and this dramatic recogni¬ 
tion by the Nobel Prize Committee has . 
come just as he is set free from his 
long imprisonment. ■ 


ORGANIST AT THE CORONATION 

: Most people would be proud to say 
that they had been coronation organist 
for three king's. 

So, no doubt, would be Sir Walter 
Alcock, the organist of Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral, who played for the coronations of 
King Edward and King George ; but 
when he was asked to . play at the 
Coronation for the third time lie 
declined, saying lie thought someone 
else should have the honour. 

It is a generous thought, and someone 
else is to have the opportunity. 





Book Of Beasts 

Natural History 
700 Years Ago 

It has been a great delight to us to 
receive from Mr George Druce, the 
accomplished Kent antiquary, a trans¬ 
lation he has made for private circulation 
of one of those books on natural history 
which were the entertainment of old and 
young in medieval days. , 

Today we study wild animals for what 
we may learn from them of evolution, 
but our ancestors studied them for 
deducing from their ways moral, and 
religious teachings for the conduct of 
men and women. In the Bible, and in 
the literature and folklore of many 
lands, the animal TF frequently used as 
a symbol of virtues or vices. 

What was called a' Bestiary was very 
1 popular for centuries, and formed the 
basis of many works, two of them written 
in this country by Normans settled here. 
One was Philippe do Thaun in 1121, who 
dedicated his Bestiary to Queen Adola 
of England ; the other was Guillaume lo 
Clcrc, who had a patron named Ralph 
in the year 1210.' 

A Labour of Pleasure 

A simple rendering in English of the 
Norman-French ' rhyming Bestiary of 
William the Clerk has been published by 
Mr Druce, who has achieved a remark¬ 
able success in translating William’s 
4174 lines, with 38 others of a curious 
eulogy of William added by his patron 
in the Egerton manuscript at the British 
Museum. Mr Druce’s work has been a 
labour of love; but it must have been a 
labour of pleasure too, for this Bestiary 
is a human document written by a very 
lovable priest, 

This wo see all through Ids work, for, 
though William gets Ids descriptions of 
animals and their symbolism from an 
earlier Latin version, the moral teaching 
is his own, and lie has a merry way of 
introducing us to his creatures and of 
deducing moral lessons from their lives 
and habits. 

Now it is right that we tell you 

Of the form of the dragon 
says William, and, having told us of the 
dragon : 

Next we wish to tell you of 

A great marvel of the sea ; 
and«.aficr this ho goes to the partridge : 

Ii pleases me to tell you now 

About a bird of a very deceiving nature. 
Of the pelican he says : 

About the pelican we must tell you, 

For there is much sense and good mallei 
in it; 

Ye will hear no heller for many a year. 

There is quite a modern note in the 
lessons lie extracts from 37 animals, . 
birds, and other creatures. 

Norman William has humour also, 
and wo should like to think that he hail 
seen some of the illustrations drawn for 
his manuscripts and reproduced, with 
similar pictures of medieval days, by 
Mr Druce in this beautifully printed and 
scholarly translation. 


250 MEN TO MEET IN A MOUNTAIN 

Two parties of 125 workmen hope 
to meet in the heart of a mountain in 
Perthshire next August, after working 
day and night in eight-hourly shifts 
since March last year. 

They have started on the last mile 
of their slow journey. Working from 
two sides of Ben Udlaman, which is 
3300 feet high, they are blasting a tunnel 
eight feet high and over five miles long 
through which the waters of Eocli 
Garry will flow into Loch Ericlit, raising 
its level by 14 feet. 

. The men live in camps 400 feet high 
on either side ol the mountain amid 
desolate surroundings, and wo may bu 
sure they are looking forward to the 
meeting when at their journey’s end. 


A Woodland Scone—Riding through a glade in Epping Forest 


In Troubled Spain—A mule turning a water-wheel in the province of IVTalaga 


Winter Sunshine —A merry romp in the sunshine in Hyde Park 
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JUMPING FROM 
THE SKY 

Thousands Doing It 

ITow strange it is to remember that 
many thousands are now doing what 
seemed unthinkable a few years ago. 

Parachuting from an aeroplane, instead 
of being a feat to wonder at, has become 
part of the routine drill of the airmail. 
Parachuting from a balloon was not 
such a marvel. The Spencer brothers 
who made balloons- made a number of 
such descents, and before the war 
Baldwin the parachutist was congratu¬ 
lated both on having made 98 descents 
and on having the moral courage to stop 
when I10 was two short of a century. 

But parachute descents from aero¬ 
planes are' a different matter, for there 
was no floating platform from which to 
let go, and the airman had to carry the 
parachute attached to his own body. 
So dangerous was the feat thought to 
bo that airmen who were forced by 
circumstances to undertake it were 
enrolled in what were playfully called 
Caterpillar clubs, as an order of merit. 

But now, especially in Russia, it lias 
become a sport, especially among young 
people. Two years ago 4500 Russians 
made parachute jumps from planes. 
During the first half of this year the 
numbers mounted to 10,500; and 
Moscow has a centre to train instructors. 

The preliminary to jumping from a 
plane is to jump from a tower, as 
Brother Oliver, the monk of Malmesbury, 
did centuries ago. There are now 600 
parachute-jumping towers in Russia, 
and 40,000 young people belong to the 
various jumping circles near them. . Last 
year 800,000 jumps were made. 

At present it is a sport, as full of 
thrills as ski jumping; but in future, 
when aeroplanes are as common as 
motor-cars, the parachute may bo as 
necessary to the traveller by air as the 
lifebelt to the voyager at sea. 

ACROSS CANADA IN 24 HOURS 

Canada is hoping to have a regular 
air service from coast to coast before 
the end of 1937. 

Letters will be carried from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific in 24 
hours, a service which will be a link in 
the great air scheme now being planned 
by Canada, Britain, the Irish l'rce State, 
and the United States. 

In 1925 Canada had only 39 licensed 
aircraft carrying less than 250 tons of 
freight. Now she has 400 planes carrying 
nearly 12,000 tons a year. 


Peter Puck Sees a Ray of Hope 


Deople used to talk about Black 
* Monday, but it was on a Black 
Tuesday that Peter Puck read about 
the new Scammell Street washing 
machine which can be used for freeing 
streets of poison gas after air raids. Then, 
on another page of The Times, he read 
that the new Westminster Hospital will 
be gas-proof. 

-For a moment it seemed a very 
hideous age, but on second thoughts 
Peter Puck decided that these two bits 
of news were really cheerful ones. 

Poison gas is as old as the Great War. 
The danger lias moved no nearer, but 
the mind of man has found a way to 
fight tlie evil thing. In the fairy stories 
it is always the evil spirit who lays her 
curse upon the child first, and the good 
spirit who conics along afterwards to 
counteract the bad gift with a good one. 

The Scammell Street washer is made 
at Watford, and the makers hope it will 
never do anything except wash away 
dirt and germs. But if need be it can 
be turned into a gas or fire fighter. At a 
demonstration the other day a pool of 
oil containing 200 gallons and a huge 
bale of materials such as wood-wool were 
set on fire, and a great column of flame 
and smoke instantly leapt skywards. A 
hose from the machine fitted with a 
patent foam-making device was turned 


on tlie vast bonfire, and put it out in 
ten seconds. 

In case of a poison-gas attack the 
niachinc would wash infected streets, 
covering a width of 90 feet and sending 
an arc of spray which would reach tlie 
roof of a two-storey house. After being 
twice washed tlie streets would lie 
scrubbed down with the machine’s 
squeegees, and then chemicals would bo 
flushed through tlie gullies. Evijn if 
the water main were broken tlie niachinc. 
would lie able to do tlie woric under its 
own power. 

It has another device to help to dis¬ 
perse non-persistent gases, and tlie huge 
fan-like spray it produces will purify tlie 
air as well as wash roofs and walls. 

Not so many years have passed since 
George MacDonald wrote his wonderful 
fairy tale about a cabman and a poor 
little crossing-swecpcr, and yet how tre¬ 
mendously lias London changed ! In 
spite of the threat of air raids we think 
it has changed for tlie better. Barefoot 
children shivering in rags no longer ply 
their brooms on dirty streets. They are 
replaced by the machine which can deal 
with dirt, fire, or gas, and do all the 
street-cleaner’s work for him like 
a modern liob-lic-by-thc-fire. In one’ 
respect at least the good spirits have 
outwitted tlie bad ones once again. 


A Sad Little Tale About Captain Cook 


LOOKING FOR RABBITS 

A young man looking for rabbits is 
'believed to have found a rich vein of 
copper in Argyllshire, 
i A geological student, he found earth 
scrapings near a burrow, sent samples 
to an assayer, and was told they con¬ 
tained copper. Investigations nejir the 
spot have led experts to hope there is 
copper worth mining, and today the 
people in the neighbourhood of Loch 
Fyne are wondering if a new era of 
prosperity is to dawn for them. 

A Few Words From Theophilus 


A memorial tablet to Captain Cook 
may be replaced in the church 
where the famous seaman was baptised. 
It lias a curious and rather shameful 
history. 

Captain Cook was killed in 1779, and 
in 1811 an appeal was made in York¬ 
shire for funds to erect a monument to 
his memory. There was much enthu¬ 
siasm at first, people talking of a great 
obelisk which was to rise on Fston Nab, 
a hill overlooking tlie Tees, or on what 
is known as the sugar-loaf mountain, 
Roscbcrry Topping. But for years 
nothing came of tlie talk, and in 1818 
the unknown writer of Memoirs of 
Captain James Cook complained that no 
monument had been raised. By 1827, 
nearly half a century after the great 
navigator had sailed to his last port, 
his native Yorkshire was still without 
a worthy memorial.’ 

Something had been attempted in a 
half-hcartecl way, for a simple marble 
tablet had been bought by the people of 
Martoii-in-Cleycland, the pleasant vil¬ 
lage where Captain Cook was horn. The 
inscription on the tablet read : 

To the memory of Captain James Coo/.-, 
the celebrated navigator, who was born in 
this parish, October 27, 1728, this tablet 
was creeled by the parishioners of Marlon, 
1812. 

It was a cheap monument to the 
village’s most renowned son ; but even 
when the inscription was carved, and 
the piece of marble ready to be placed 
in the chancel, there was some petty 
dispute over a trifling additional cost, 
and the tablet remained in its packing- 
case for 12 years. While James Cook’s 
name was ringing' round tlie world a few 
simpletons at home were hoarding their - 
bit of faint praise in a dark corner for 
tlie sake of a few shillings. 


But for Archdeacon Wrangham the 
tablet might have been stored away till 
this hour. Happily tlie archdeacon 
heard of it, was indignant that’so great a 
name should he eclipsed by so small a 
difficulty, and after 12 years in the dark 
the tablet saw the light of day, and was 
placed in the church where James Cook 
had been baptised. 

That is not the end of the story. A 
few years later the village church was 
restored, and tlie Captain Cook memorial 
removed. What happened to it no one 
knows. It would be taken down about 
1843, it is thought, and the Memorial 
School across the way was built in 1850. 
For anything we know tlie tablet- was 
put back into a packing-case for seven 
years before re-appearing in the new 
school. At any rate, it found its way 
there, and there it is to this day. 

Now there is much talk of its being 
removed to its old place in the church ; 
and that is where we .should like to see 
it, a memorial to a great mail in the 
church where his mother held him in 
her arms. 


HOW THE MONEY WENT 

An American Chamber of Commerce 
not long ago tried to trace what hap¬ 
pened to a dollar bill in tiie space of 
14 days. 

A new Dill was issued, witli a slip 
attached asking every person into 
whose possession it came to state the 
use lie made of it. 

Within two weeks it was spent 31 
times : five times in wages, three times 
for meals, three times' for candies, twice 
to a barber, twice for men’s wear, twice 
for women’s dress, once for a motor 
fitting, once for bacon, twice for health 
requisites, and ten times for tobacco. 

On Taking Shelter 
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IN THE LINE 
| OF KINGS 

The Stream of Life 
Goes On 


Dr Inge, the famous Dean of St 
Paul’s, who lias now retired, publishes 
the statement that there are about 
60,000 descendants of Edward the Third 
now living. This means that there are 
men alive today whose ancestors fought 
at Agincourt and who knew Chaucer. 

Nearly all the great characters from 
English history who live immortal in 
Shakespeare must be represented in 
this great sixty thousand. Among them 
are men whose predecessors must have 
been familiar with Shakespeare himself, 
and not only have heard his plays as 
they came first to the stage but have 
seen him acting in them, as the ghost in 
Hamlet and old Adam in As You Like It. 

So the living stream of history floiils 
on, forgotten except when research 
brings out the surprising fact that these 
ancient houses are yet alive and active 
in our midst. It is even more wonderlul 
to reflect that every man and woman 
descended from our third Edward link 
us with our Saxon past, for they are 
equally descended from Alfred, who 
died a thousand years ago and more. 

A FILM FORCE FOR GOOD 
| IN THE WORLD 

ICatnalam, the new film of Indian 
peasant life which-has been attracting 
crowds, is the best tiling the Missionary 
Film Committee lias yet done. 

It makes an important advance in 
tlie religious film movement, which is 
becoming a powerful force for good. 

There are vivid scenes of peasant life 
and much excellent photography, all of . 
which was directed by amateurs, a 
British missionary and an Indian clergy¬ 
man, ; in the Telugu region. Many 
Untouchables live there, and we see 
their point of view. 

There are great hopes that the 
Missionary Film Committee may co¬ 
operate witli tlie Religious Film Society, 
which, as C N readers know, has done 
wonderful pioneer work. The popular 
film called Mastership, which was made 
by Dr Gregory, editor of the Methodist 
Times, has been shown all over the 
country and in many cities of the 
United States. About 200 of the Free 
Churches arc now fitted with projectors. 


SEA WATER TO DRINK 

Drinking oceans dry has been brought 
a step! nearer by the chemists. 

While experimenting with making 
artificial gums or resins Dr Adams and 
Dr Holmes found two which would act 
as filters for sea water. The sea water, 
filtered first through one resin and then 
the other, was deprived of its saltiness 
and became drinkable. 

It is a very tiny step, and the amount 
of drinking water obtained only filled a 
ilask in the laboratory, and was more 
expensive than most drinkables. But 
some day drinking water will be manu¬ 
factured out of sea water at small 
expense in large ’ quantities, although 
Francis Bacon in the New Atlantis put 
it down as one of the impossibilities. 


JACKDAW JOHN 

John is a jackdaw with very regular 
habits. 

Punctuality seems to lie his strong 
point. : At dawn every morning he struts 
across .the Yorkshire garden where lie is 
quite at home, and calls loudly at Mrs 
Simpson’s door, demanding breakfast. 

After breakfast he bathes and goes off 
for a constitutional, returning promptly 
lor lunch. In the afternoon he indulges 
in forty winks, takes tea witli Mrs 
Simpson, and as soon as she says, “ Bed, 
John,” goes off to his own little house 
out of doors, retiring with all the dignity 
of a justice of the peace. 
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VESTA IN THE 
HIGH HEAVENS 

How To Find This 
Lilliputian World 

WHY IS IT SNOW-WHITE? 

By the C N Astronomer 

A little world that might be placed 
between London and Land’s End is 
now coming into view in the high 
heavens, where it may be easily seen 
with good field-glasses. 

This is Vesta, which is at present 
speeding northward through the Great 
Square of Pegasus, as shown by the star- 
map, the cross indicating Vesta’s present 
position and the arrow its direction. The 
Square’s group of stars is due south at 
about 6 o'clock in the evening and may 
be easily recognised. 

Vesta being now a little brighter than 
seventh magnitude will not be difficult 
to see, providing the .niglvt is dark 
and clear. Even opera-glasses should 
reveal it. Fortunately this remarkable 
planetoid may be easily found even 
though it appears through the glasses 
merely as a point of light among several 
other similar starry points. 

The best method for identifying Vesta 
for certain, and the most interesting, is 
to note or sketch the position of all the 
stars perceptible, within the ficld-of-view 
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The Great Square of Pegasus showing tho 
present position of Vesta 

of the glasses. This is represented 
approximately by the circle shown on 
the star-map. 

To find the area in which Vesta is 
placed is easy -because the two stars 
Upsilon and Tau, being of fourth mag¬ 
nitude, can be seen with tho naked eye, 
and as they come within the ficld-of-view 
of the glasses they constitute good “key” 
stars. 

In the course of a few days the starry 
point representing Vesta will be seen to 
have moved northward, tho extent 
during each week amounting to about 
half a degree, or the apparent width of 
the Moon. 

It adds to the fascination of seeing 
such a tiny world—one only 240 miles 
in diameter—to' be able to follow its 
travels among the stars, particularly 
when one reflects that it is actually 
speeding at nearly 12 miles a second and 
is about 130,000,000 miles away. Actu¬ 
ally Vesta is one of the nearest bodies in 
the heavens to us, only the Moon, Venus, 
and Mercury being nearer. 

Has Pallas an Atmosphere? 

It would be a delightful experience if 
Vesta came as near to us as the Moon, 
though it would then appear only 
one-ninth the width of the Moon’s disc. 
We might then learn why the surface of 
Vesta is so brilliantly snow-white. Is it 
frost ? If so, why should not the other 
planetoids, such as Ceres and Pallas, be 
similarly bright ? It could not be due to 
clouds because in theory Pallas is con¬ 
sidered too small to possess sufficient 
gravitational pull to retain anything 
so light as an atmosphere. Of course, 
we know that conclusions arrived at 
theoretically, even though aided by 
mathematics, are not always found to be 
correct when it becomes possible to test 
them experimentally, so a surprise may 
yet await us regarding an atmosphere 
for Pallas. It would make all the differ¬ 
ence, for there arc reasons for believing 
that these planetoids rotate, and there¬ 
fore a Lilliputian world of tiny beings 
might be possible. G. F. M. 


MOST WONDERFUL THE CREATOR OF 

UNCLE REMUS 

Joel Chandler Harris 


OF METALS 

Canada’s Ounce of 
Radium 


PRICE COMES DOWN 

Canada has extracted from the 
pitchblende of the Great Bear Lake the 
last needle to make up her first ounce 
of radium. 

It is called a needle of radium because 
radium for medical purposes is made up 
in needles as the most convenient form 
for some applications of it. 

Forty years ago, when Picric Curie 
and his wife first extracted radium in 
the laboratory, it was a scientific 
curiosity. Even Lord Kelvin could not 
believe that its atoms were continually 
exploding to give out heat. 

Now it is almost a commercial metal, 
though no commercial rise - has been 
found for it. Its purpose is to help the 
science of healing. As knowledge of it 
has grown, so has its value to hospitals 
increased, and so great is their demand 
for it that it is now, weight for weight, 
more highly priced than any .other of 
the world’s metals. When Madame 
Curie went to the United' States a few 
years before she died a gramme of it 
was presented to her as a national 
testimonial. It- was then valued at 
£ 10,000 a gramme. 

Working. For 2000 Years 

But it is in some ways beyond price, 
because it is so rare. Small portions 
of it are lent to hospitals for their use ; 
and, though it is neither indestructible 
nor eternal, radium even in these tiny 
fragments will go on doing its work for 
nearly 2000 years. The Radium In¬ 
stitute has five grammes. ■ Westminster 
Hospital has four grammes which cost 
^40,000, and work twelve hours a day. 

The discovery of radium in Canada 
and its extraction from the pitchblende 
deposits have brought the world price 
down to £6000 a gramme. Canada’s 
ounce is therefore priced at about 
^200,000, as a troy ounce contains 
about 31 grammes. But it is very 
unlikely that an ounce of radium will 
ever be gathered together in one place, 
for it is an exceedingly dangerous sub¬ 
stance. In a hospital it is carefully 
encased in very heavy cylinders or 
globes of lead or alloy, when not in use, 
and its use is made with very stringent 
precautions against accident. 

Many years ago Professor Frederick 
Soddy said that if a pound of pure 
radium were present in his lecture room 
nobody would survive. 

THE SEVERN BRIDGE 

The River Severn may have its new 
bridge after all. It will be recalled 
that the bridge planned by the Roads 
Improvement Association was turned 
down after an official enquiry last year 
owing to the strong opposition of 
vested interests, and there was much 
disappointment in South Wales. 

The County Council of Monmouth¬ 
shire set to work, however, and got in 
touch with over a hundred local authori¬ 
ties, of whom 93 have declared in 
favour of the bridge, and a committee 
has been appointed to approach the 
Government. 


VAN DYCK'S SCRAP BOOK ? 

There has recently come to light a 
leather-bound book with sketches and 
pictures which may be the work of the 
famous Anthony Van Dyck. 

The book will be of exceptional interest 
and value if it can be [shown to .be. .one 
of Van Dyck's sketch books. ' Among 
the 72 sketches and 50 small pictures 
arc two sketches, resembling accepted 
portraits of Shakespeare, some of Charles ■ 
Stuart and his queen, and an equestrian 
study which is believed to be for a 
picture now in Warwick Castle. 



WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 
Doc. 6. General Monk born at Potberldge 1608 

7. Marshal Ney shot In Paris . . , 1815 

8. Joel Chandler Harris born at Eatonton 184-8 

9. Van Dyck died in London .... 1641 

10. William Lloyd Garrison, abolitionist, born 1805 

11. Colley Cibber, dramatist, died , . 1757 

12. Sir Marc Isambard Brunei died . . 184-9 

J oel. Chandler Harris, known to all 
the world as Uncle Remus, was 
bom and lived 
and died in the 
south American 
State of Georgia. 

In his youth it 
was a slave State, 
with a large negro 
population, and rich 
in simple humours 
expressed in a 
language of its own. 

All the funny 
simplicities of the 
negro character and 
animal life Harris 
gathered around the personality of Uncle 
Remus, till to the whole world he became 
Uncle Remus himself. 

He started life as a printer's appren¬ 
tice, and then became a newspaper 
writer and editor. That work was quite 
local, but his Uncle Remus books, with 
tales of Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox, 
carried laughter to many lands. 

Uncle Remus died in iooff, in the 
midst of the people whose quaint sim¬ 
plicity of character lie luid so long loved 
and reflected. 

GOOD READING FOR 
ALL TASTES 

This year Chums Annual should be a 
bigger favourite than. ever. It is a big 
book with something" in it to interest 
boys of every age and taste, including 
many stories and scores of articles on a 
great variety of subjects. 

There arc articles on famous foot¬ 
ballers, fishermen of the Coral Seas, 
Lawrence of Arabia, the outlaws of the 
hills, ships the Admiralty forgot, tho 
great mystery of Easter Island, Britain’s 
famous lighthouses, and so on, with 
hundreds of illustrations, including four 
plates in full colour. 

Another book,.for both boys and girls, 
is The Grcyfriars Holiday Annual (5s), 
full of exciting stories, rhymes and 
jingles, music, and a play in verse. .It is 
well illustrated, and has plates in colour. 

For younger children an excellent, 
volume is Mrs Hippo’s Annual (3s 6d), 
with amusing adventures of the scholars 
of Mrs Hippo’s Boarding School. Here 
we have stories and games and puzzles, 
and many pictures in colour. 

Another fine book for very young 
children is Tho Chick’s Own Annual 
(3s Od), a big, handsome book full of 
coloured pictures, with stories and 
rhymes and puzzles. 

The Noah’s Ark Annual (3s Cd) has 
stories and accounts of animals, and is 
illustrated with pictures in full colour. 

Quite a new kind of book is The 
Bedtime Annual of 365 Tuck-a-Bcd 
Tales (3s Gd), with a story for every day. 

~ 12 3 

1760 is the number of civil aircraft in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

10,000 newspapers are published in 
Russia, in 80 different languages. 

£2,000,000 is to be spent in renewing 
G W R engines, carriages, and other 
rolling stock. 

£3,500,000 worth of farm implements 
were made in Canada last year, 
£453,700,000 worth of cars were sold 
in America in a year. 

£488,039,000 was spent on the Public 
Social Services in Great Britain in the 
year 1934 - 5 - 



Sound Sleep 

to-night means 

Better Work 

to-morrow 

COMETHING more than fresh air, 
^ exercise and good food is needed 
to keep children in vigorous good health. 
Regular sleep is all - important. Upon 
this depends the renewal of strength, 
energy and vitality—essential for the 
work and play of the coming day. 

Long experience proves that ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
is the best bedtime beverage for en-< 
suring sound, natural sleep. Moreover, 
‘Ovaltine’ provides the protective 
vitamins and other nutritive elements 
required for building up new strength, 
energy and vitality during the hours of 
sleep. 

As the daytime beverage, too, ‘ Ovaltine * 
is definitely without equal for building 
up and maintaining robust health and 
abundant energy. j 

But, it must be ‘ Ovaltine,’ and not an 
imitation made to look the same. There 
are extremely important differences. 

___ __ 9 



The World’s Best Night-cap 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N, Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 


F.70a 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

'"THOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code.- 
Write for official rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 3 r, 
184, Queen’s Gate London, S.W.7. 
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tilCe* 

of taking 

HALIBUT LIVER OIL 



When children get peaky and run-down give them a daily dose of 
Haliborange. This delicious combination of the finest Halibut Liver 
Oil and Orange juice is an invaluable help in safeguarding their health 
in the winter when fresh air and sunshine are lacking. The Halibut 
Liver Oil gives Vitamins A & D in highly concentrated form and the 
Orange juice provides the important Vitamin C. There is such a 

COMPLETE ABSENCE OF 
FISHY TASTE 

and it is so delicious 
that all children take 
it eagerly. 

Haliborange is very 
simple to give or 
take—just half a tea¬ 
spoonful for baby 
rising to a table¬ 
spoonful for adults, 
so start your family 
onHaliborangenow. 



A British trawler battling its way through the North Atlantic in the search 
for Halibut , which are caught on a line at a depth of 500 feet or more. 



orange 


Haliborange is obtainable ')!/' & A If 
from all chemists, prices , ‘I® 

Get a bottle from your chemist to-day. 


ALLEN <&. HANBURYSLtd., 37 Lombard St.,London, E.C .3 



31.1. 

★ 

When communicating with advertisers, It is to your 
advantage to mention that you saw the announce¬ 
ment in the columns of “.The Children’s Newspaper.” 
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YOUNG AIRMEN! 

HERE IS YOMR DIARY FOR 

1937 


A MINE OF 

9 « INFORMATION 
ON FLIGHT! 

Aircraft ! Flight ! 
Travel! Aero Clubs, 
Records, all you want 
to know 1 48 pages 

full of data and illus¬ 
trations to help you 
gain your wings. 
Instructive diagram 
and information on 
each Diary page. 
Special Features:— 
Flying Clubs and 
Schools’,Aero nautical 
Terms, Aerodromes, Air Photography and Survey. 
The Controls of an Aeroplane. Notable Flights. 

Handsomely bound 
in Cloth, also Leather, 

Per cop/. Postage 2d. extra! 
Obtainable at all Stationers or Stores 

LETTS QUIKREF DIARIES, LTD., 
140, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

BOYS! BUY YOUR COPY NOW! 
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Good its 
Masons 
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FILL IN COUPON 
BELOW FOR 
BlBOTTLE CASE 

wfm MO ' " ■ y# 


This sample of Mason’s Ginger, 
Orange and Black Currant Wine 
Essences will convince you that 
for purity, strength, flavour they 
makethe best home-made wines. 

MASON'S 

GINGER WINE 

ESSENCE 

The popular favourite in thou¬ 
sands of homes. Warming, com¬ 
forting and refreshing. Ideal 
for parties. {Non-alcoliollo.) 

Price 9d. per bottle front Chemists, 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 


COUPON 


lO NHWBALL He MASON LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 

Flcase send me sample caso of your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. I enclose 9d. in stamps. 

Name and . . 

Address ......... 

in Block . 

fetters ........ 

C.N. 


FARMERS OF 
TOMORROW 

The Man Who is Better 
Than All the Politicians 

The foundation-stone of the York¬ 
shire Institute of Agriculture has been 
laid by Sir Percy Jackson, chairman of 
the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural 
Education. 

The building will rise at Aslcham 
Bryan, a village a few miles from York, 
and the Institute, with its farm of about 
500 acres, is to cost over J8o,ooo. Sir 
Percy Jackson declared that England is 
still be’hind most other European coun¬ 
tries in its agricultural teaching. It is 
hoped this school for farmers will help to 
introduce new methods of agriculture ; 
and we suggest that over the door should 
bo carved the words from Gulliver’s 
Travels: • 

lie gave it as his opinion that whoever 
could make two ears of corn grow upon a. 
spot where . only one grew before would 
deserve belter of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put together. 


COMPETITION RESULT 

In the C N Competition Number 13 
a large number of readers sent correct 
solu Hons, so the prizes have been .awarded 
for the neatest and best-written correct 
entries. 

The two ten-shilling prizes were won 
by Barbara Tinker, Westfield, holey 
Rond, Streetly, Birmingham ; and Ruth 
Turner, Wigan Lane, Duxlniry, near 
Chorlcy, Lancashire. 

The twelve Multiscopes for the efforts 
next in order of merit have been awarded 
to the following : 

Margaret Chapman, Leeds; Joyce Elliott, 
Hounslow; Ivor Gladwin, Wix, Essex; John E. 
Lankester, Ipswich ; Geoffrey Lee, Swindon ; 
Margaret McGeachan, Portobello; David 
Martin, Henley-on-Thames; Joan Noble, 
Cambridge ;. Freda Race, Manchester; Geoffrey 
Room,' Bristol; Joan Wellfare, Ipswich; 
Grace Whittle, Ipswich. 

See next week’s C N for another 
splendid competition with many prizes. 


THE BOYS’ CLUB 

County Durham is proud to own what 
it claims to lie the most.up-to-dato boy's’ 
club in England. 

Opened by the manager of the Consctt 
Iron Company, it has its own kinema, 
workshops, library, reading room, gym¬ 
nasium, and baths, as well as facilities 
for learning shorthand, first aid, and 
crafts. It has a milk bar, and should bo 
a centre for good fellowship, good health, 
and good brains. 


C N QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and 
sent, to CN Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, EC 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

! 

What is the Origin and Meaning of the 

Name of the Cricket Club I Zingari? 

This is the Italian for The Gypsies, and 
was the name adopted by an amateur club 
founded in 1845. Its colours arc red, yellow, 
and black stripes. 

What Did People Use Before Soap ? 

Most probably oils and tallow mixed with 
wood-aslies. l’liny the Roman, refers to 
cleansing with goat's tallow and beech 
ashes; and a form of soap has been found 
in the ruins of Pompeii. 

Where Do European Bisons Live ? 

A few herds survive in the forests of 
Lithuania and the Caucasus. They arc under 
Government protection for the purpose of 
preserving the species. 

Who Was the First Knitter, and When 
Was Sewing First Done? 

Sewing was done in the Stone Age- 
Weaving was practised in the Bronze Age, 
but the first mention of knitting is in a 15th- 
century manuscript. The Saxons, however, 
used the word cnyttan, so that knitting is 
probably a very ancient craft. 


Nine Millions With 
j Nothing To Do 

The Amazing Case of 
America’s Idle Men 

In America the National Industrial 
Conference has just made a fresh 
estimate of the unemployed. 

They have no means, as we have, of 
malting an exact count such as is done 
every month at our British 'Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges ; having no unemploy¬ 
ment insurance system they can only 
guess intelligently' at the facts! 

When Roosevelt first became Prcsi-' 
dent the estimate was that one in three 
of the working population lacked a job, 
which meant that a third of 48,000,000 
wage-earners were unemployed. 

The American population numbers 
about 130,000,000 (say 30,000,000 
families), so that a few years ago every 
other American family on the average 
had a breadwinner unemployed. j 

The new estimate shows improvement, 
but is still bad enough, for America has 
9,000,000 unemployed. 

The President has pledged himself to 
bring better security to American homes. 
There is no doubt ho will actively con¬ 
tinue a policy of reform, and he will do 
it, we may hope, with less opposition 
from the employing classes, from what 
is called Big Business. 

What is so astonishing about American 
distress is that millions should be on 
public relief in a land so naturally rich. 
In coal, iron, lead, zinc, copper, meat, 
wheat, cotton, wool, and so on, America 
is more than self-supporting, Witli 
organisation there should be no economic 
trouble in a territory so splendid. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Next week’s School Broadcasts will 
bring the autumn term to a close.', 

On Tuesday Mr Gaddum will tell us 
how cols leave the home pond in autumn 
and journey' across the Atlantic to their 
breeding grounds, and how eventually 
the young eels find their way back. 

Lady Tweedsmuir, whose husband wo 
know best as John Buchan, the novelist, 
has: just returned from Canada, where 
Lorcl Tweedsmuir is Governor-General, 
On Friday she will talk about the things 
that interested her most in that country. 

England and Wales—National 
Monday, 2.5 Organic and Inorganic 
Manures : by C, II. Middleton. 2.30 
Senior Music—End of Term Concert. 
Tuesday, 11.30 I Believe in Tom, Dick, and 
1 tarry : by John Ililton. 2.5 The Story of 
the! Eel: by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 A 
Nativity Play. 3.0 Orchestral Concert. . 
.Wednesday, 2.5 Life in the Time of 
Constantine: by Naomi Mitchison. 2.30 
Winter Rest : by A. Di Peacock. ; 
Thursday, 11.30 The Far North of North 
America: by G. B. Barbour and Alan 
Sullivan. 2.5 A New England : by G. M. 
Boumphrcy. 2.30 Looking Forward : by 
Madge Pemberton. 

Friday, 2.5 Pioneer Farming in Southern 
Rhodesia : by Roy McGregor. 2.30 Film 
Talk by Alistair Cooke; also Canada, by 
Lady Tweedsmuir. 3.0 A Christmas Play—■ 
The Road to Bethlehem. 3.20 Music Inter¬ 
lude by Scott Goddard. 3.35'Adventures of 
a Physiologist : by J. B. S. Haldane, 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Junior Geography—The 
Celtic Peoples : by Professor David Ellis 
andi Dr Angus McDonald. 2.30 Colin Milne 
on The Fifth Form at St Dominic's. 
Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops-—The 
Jolly Miller ; by W. G. Ogg. 

Wednesday, 2.30 AsNational. 3.0 Glasgow 
Choral and Orchestral Concert. 

Thursday, 2.5 News Review by J. Spencer 
Muirhead. 2.20 Time and Tunc—Revision : 
by Herbert Wiseman. 3.0 Scottish History 
—Churches and Churchmen ; by Doris M. 
Ketelbey. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training—Sounds made 
with Straight Dips ; by Anne II. McAllister. 
2.30 Chopin—The Poet of the Piano: by 
Herbert Wiseman. 3.10 The River in 
Winter : by James Ritchie. 
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“ CONSTRUMENTS ” 

OPTICAL HOBBY OUTFITS 

MAKE YOUR 
. OWIU 

•MICROSCOPE 
•MAGIC LANTERN 


•OPHTHALMOSCOPE 
•GAMERA, Etc. 

A Kaleidoscope to enable 
you to design your own 
patterns—to examine finger 
prints like a real detective ; 
in fact dozens of fascinating 
and instructive different 
things to do—A *' Constru- 
ments ” Set will give many 
hours of enjoyment to your 
boy ! . . . and now offered 
at HALF PRICE. 

The PLUS 10 OUTFIT 

CONVERTS YOUR 
No. 10 OUTFIT INTO 
THE 20 OUTFIT 
Here is a useful Outfit that 
will convert your No. 10 
Outfit into a No. 20 Outfit, 
enabling you to make many 
more interesting objects. 
Usual Price 10/-. 

NOW HALF PRICE 51 - 
Postnge Bd. extra 

OUTFIT No. 20 

MAKES THIRTY-TWO 

SEPARATE MODELS 
Including Signalling Lamp, 
Shadoscope, Illuminated Ka¬ 
leidoscope, Epidioscope, Red 
Lamp for Dark-room, etc., 
otc. In addition to all the 
models In the No. 10 Outfit. 

Usual Price 18/S. 

NOW HALF PRICE 9/3 
Postage 6d. extra 


FOR EXAMPLE 

OUTFIT Mo. 10 

MAKES TWENTY-FOUR 
SEPARATE MODELS 

Including Magic Lantern, Lens 
Camera, Pin Hole Camera, Photo 
Printer, Photo Copier, Kaleido¬ 
scope, Crazy Mirrors, many 
types of Magnifiers, Ophthalmo¬ 
scope, etc., etc. Usual Prico 10/-. 

NOW HALF PRICE 5/- 

Postage 6d. extra 


OUTFIT No. 100 

MAKES ONE HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MODELS 

Including High-Power Micro¬ 
scope, Photo Microscope, Photo 
Kaleidoscope, Projection Micro¬ 
scope, etc., etc. In addition to 
the Models made with 10 and 
20 Outfits. 

Usual Price 29/6. 

NOW HALF PRICE 14/9 

Postage 8d. extra 


SELFRIDGE’S 


Limited quantity only. 
MAKE SURE OF 
YOUR OUTFIT NOW. 


salridar. Si Co., Ltd., Oxford St., London, 1IM. OPTICAL DEPT., OltOVN V FLOOR. Tel: MAY lair 1234, 



A Marvellous Gift Book 

for Boys! 


Its a 

New Book of 
Modern Marvels! 


T HIS is a great volume for all 
boys who are scientifically 
inclined. It contains splen¬ 
did full-page drawings explaining 
the wonders of science—such as 
how the hydraulic brake works, 
the prismatic binoculars, the gear¬ 
box of a motor-car, how a great 
dam is constructed to hold up to 
500 million gallons of water, rail¬ 
way signals old and new, and so on. 

There are hundreds of remark¬ 
able photographs, .showing some 
of the latest inventions, scores of 
experiments which can be carried 
out in tire home, and stories of 
great discoveries and discovercis. 


Make sure of your copy now I 

THE BOY'S BOOK OF 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 

Of all Booksellers 6^“ 


ARE YOU GOING IN FOR THE MINIBRIX 
£100 PRIZE COMPETITION ? 



*TM GLAD YOU TOLD 
ME TO ASK THEM FOR 

MINIBRIX. I’M 

HAVING NO END. 
.OF FUN WITH IT 




"ITS JOLLY FINE ISN’T 
IT? YOU OUGHT TO BUILD 
SOMETHING FOR THE 
COMPETITION.I’M GOING 
IN FOR IT. IF I WIN A PRIZE 
ILL CET A BIGGER SET 



They’re making this Xmas 




Farmhouse built with 
No. 4 Set . 



MINIBRIX 

is obtainable from: 
Army and Navy Stores, 
Civil Service Stores, 
Derry & Tom s’, 
Gamages’, H a m 1 e y’s, 
Harrods’, Hobbies’ 
branches, Selfridges’, 
Whiteleys’ and most 
other stores and good 
toyshops in London and 
Provinces. 


© 

£ 1 0 0 

IN PRIZES 

FOR CLEVER BUILDERS 

Full details of prize 
competition can be 
obtained from your 
dealer or direct from us. 


T HE Minibrix hobby has caught on 
like wildfire. Boys everywhere arc 
■ enthusiastic about these rubber bricks 
that build up so easily into an array of 
splendid, realistic models. 

If you haven’t a Minibrix, you don’t know 
half the fun you’re missing. 

Think of being able to build up, brick by 
brick, just as real builders do, such fine 
models as illustrated here, besides hosts of 
others. ■ , 

All stores and most good toyshops arc having ■ 
big displays of Minibrix this Christmas. So 
go to the nearest one and ask them to show 
you Minibrix —you’ll agree it’s the finest, 
the most thrilling building toy you’ve ever 
seen. . 1 

You can get a set from 5/- to 63/-, and every 
set contains enough parts to build ever so 
many beautiful and interesting models. 

If you want to know all. about Minibrix, 
write Dept'. CN for illustrated leaflet, to' 
Premo Rubber Co. Ltd., Pctersfield, Hants. 




WITH ALL-RUBBER- 
SELF-LOCKING BRICKS 
1 INSTRUCTIVE & AMUSING 
INDESTRUCTIBLE and 
HYGIENIC 

1 FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 



A COMPLETE BUILDING SYSTEM IN MINIATURE 
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THE SiDE LINE 


A Railway Mystery 
By Harold Avery 


What Has Happened Before 

A disused railway, uimplete with a little 
wooden train propelled by means of a long 
iron handle—this was the surprise awaiting 
Joyce and Hugh Dravton when they came to 
stay with their, cousin Jack Blake. It was 
theirs to do what they iked with. . 

The first journey was thrilling, but when 
they approached the tunnel they had a shock. 
Staring at them in the blackness was a bright 
yellow light. 

But this was only the first of the mysteries 
the railway had in store for them. 

CHAPTER 7 

Beware of the Dog 

A ll four passengers on the Flyer scram- 
** bled down from their seats, and stood 
staring at the notice-board which had been 
placed across the line. 

h I’ve never seen a tiring like that on the 
railway—not till now," growled Jack. 
" Where can it have come from ? " 

" I believe I know what it is,” began 
Joe Perth. " There’s a road on the other 
side of that hedge ; it’s being mended, and 
this board with Danger on it is what they 
use to give warning to drivers of motor-cars. 
The men will have knocked off work at 
five o’clock ; and, after they’d gone, some 
ass must have carried off the danger sign 
and planted it here on the track." 

"■ What a silly trick I ” cried Jack hotly. 
" If we’d run into it someone might have 
been hurt. Who could have done it ? ’’ 
Joe pondered for a moment, then shook 
his head. He could think of no one who 
would wish to. worry Jack Blake with a 
senseless practical joke. 

’ “.Then all we need do is to chuck it 
down the bank,” said Hugh. “.Whoever 
put it here will have the trouble of carting' 
it back to the road.” 

".Don’t you think it may bo a warning 
to us not to go any farther ? ” asked Joyce. 
" Perhaps, some earth has fallen on the line 
in the next cutting," 1 " 

“ Oh, .no, it’s ' just some' silly . Johnny 
trying to be funny,” scoffed Jack. " Lend 
me a hand, one of you, and we’ll soon get 
this thing out of the way,” 

■ The obstacle was lifted.off the track and 
the train was once more sot in motion. A 


sharp look-out ahead was kept by all the 
travellers, but nothing was sighted to cause 
any fresh delay, and the journey ended as 
happily as it had begun. 

When told of the incident at supper-time 
Mr Blake agreed that no one had any right 
to meddle with the road-menders’ board, 
and that it must have been done by some 
mischievous lads as a joke. 

” I think you had better go for a walk 
tomorrow as a change from the railway," 
said Mrs Blake. " You might do a little 
errand for me. I want to send something 
to Mr Hamble." 

“ Was that the gentleman who called 
here this morning ? " asked Joyce. ’’ He 
spoke to us, and I thought him rather 
jolly.” 

Mrs Blake nodded. ‘ lie lias a weak 
chest,” she said. " The doctor told him 
he must live in the country. So lie has 
taken an old house two miles away—Ash- 
wood, it’s called—and there he means to 
start a poultry farm. He called here about 
a sitting of eggs, and I promised he should 
have them tomorrow.” 

" Two farms have been turned into one,” 
explained Mr Blake. “ The house at Ash- 
wood stood unoccupied for a time ; then a 
retired sea captain went to live there. He 
died, and his son has been trying to get 
someone to buy the house and .take over 
what is left of the furniture. Mr Ilamblc 
tells me he has arranged to rent it for a 
year, then, if he gets on with his poultry 
farm, he hopes to settle down for good. He 
intends to send for his wife as soon as he 
has things going. At present he has only a 
man called Brunt to help him with the 
poultry and do the cooking. Brunt was 
cook on board a sailing ship, so lie ought 
to bo useful.” 

", We’ll take the eggs for you, Mother,” 
replied Jack, " but there's no need for us 
to tramp all the'way by road. We can go 
, on the Flyer. The • railway -passes quite 
close to Ashwood.” 

" I don't want my eggs broken,” laughed 
Mrs Blake. " Still, please yourselves.” 

Soon after breakfast next morning the 
Flyer was once more in use, this time 
travelling in an opposite direction. Hugh 


and Joyce had ridden in a real train from 
Roxford Junction to Gratton, and were 
eager to see this part of the railway again. 

On reaching the station Joyce took 
charge of the egg basket and, perched on 
the back seat, she settled down to enjoy 
the ride. There were no tunnels on this 
side of Gratton, and she was beginning to 
think she would like to take a turn at 
working the levers when the Flyer slowed 
down and stopped.. 

“ There, that’s Ashwood,” said Jack, 
pointing to the roof and chimneys of a house 
which could be seen behind some, rising 
ground in the distance. “We shall have to 
get over this hedge, so I had better take 
charge of the eggs.” 

They scrambled through a weak place 
in the hedge, struck across the fields, and 
soon found themselves approaching what 
had once been the farmyard at the back of 
the house. It had a deserted look ; the 
sheds and stabling had evidently long been 
out of use. 

Jack and his cousins were within a few 
feet of the gate opening into the yard when 
there was a shout ; they turned and saw a 
man waving his arms and running toward 
them across the field. 

“ Stop ! Stay where you are 1 ” he yelled. 

. " It’s Hamble himself,” Jack chuckled. 
" Seems excited about something. Perhaps 
lie thinks we’re trespassers. 

“ Good morning, sir,” he called a moment 
later. " We’ve brought some eggs for you.” 

Stephen Hamble was a man of about 
thirty ; thin lips and sharp features gave to 
his lace a rather harsh expression, which, 
however, changed to a smile of friendly 
greeting as lie recognised his visitors. 

" I’m glad I saw you,” he panted. “ I 
wish I’d known you were coming.” 

lie paused for a moment to recover 
breath. 

“ It’s the dog I was afraid of,” he ex¬ 
plained. “ I got him to guard my poultry 
against foxes. He’s a savage brute, and 
might have attacked you if he’d found you 
in the yard.” 

The speaker stepped forward and stood 
with his hand on the top bar of the gate. 
He i whistled and called " Rover I ”i but 
there was no bark or scamper of feet in 
reply. 

“ Where has he got to ? ” murmured 
Hamble ; then, pushing open the gate, and 
raising his voice, " Como on,” he said; 


"there’s nothing to fear; you’ll be quite 
safe as long as you are with me. 

CHAPTER 8 
. 1 . , Foul Play 

Ctijmien Hamble conducted his visitors 
^ i through the yard, round to the front 
of the house, and into what had once been 
a best parlour. It had a rather dreary and 
comfortless appearance; most of the last 
owner’s furniture had been removed, and 
what remained was of poor quality. The 
grate was red with rust, while skirting- 
boards and window-frames needed a fresh 
coat, of paint. 

" When my wife comes I expect I 
shall get a wigging for being so untidy,” 
laughed Stephen Hamble. “ You must 
excuse what you see now. So you’ve 
brought me the eggs ? I'm much obliged. 
Just wait a moment and I’ll give you back 
thej basket.” 

He left the room, and a moment later was 
beard speaking to someone in the kitchen 
a door closed, and there was silence. 

" I feel a bit sorry for Mr Ilamblc,” 
began Joyce in a low voice. “ This room 
smells damp and mouldy. It can’t be good 
for a person with a weak chest.” 

He’ll get into trouble if lie lets that 
savage dog of his wander about,” said Jack. 
" It may bite. someone. Ilallo, look at 
this ! ” 

The object at which he pointed was the 
hull of a boat which had been carved Out 
of a block of wood ; it was lying on the 
window-ledge. Jack picked it up, and was 
examining it when Stephen Hamble came 
back with the empty basket in liis hand. 

" Sorry to have kept you waiting,” he 
said cheerily. “ Ah—if you want a model 
ship you’d better get my man Brunt to 
make you one. lie’s been a sailor, so you 
can trust him not to make any mistake in 
the | rigging.” 

A conversation which began with toy 
ships turned to clockwork engines and model 
railways. Jack was led to give a description 
of tire Flyer, to which Ilamblc listened with 
a look of amused astonishment. 

"l I wondered where you’d sprung from 
when I saw you crossing the field,” ho 
laughed. “ So you came 'by the railway 
instead of the road. I should like to see 
this special train of yours." 

Continue;! on page 19 



John Groom’s Crippleage and Flower Girls’ Mission was 
founded over 70 years ago by the great Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury and John A. Groom. To-day over 300 crippled 
girls at the Village Home, Edgware Way, and Clerken- 
well, London, are trained to become partially self- 
supporting, and in addition 200 fatherless girls are 
cared for in Orphan Homes at Clacton. 

Beautiful artificial flowers of all kinds are made. 
Last year the 14,000,000 roses for Queen Alexandra’s 
Rose Day were made by the girls of John Groom’s 
Crippleage. 

One 9f many Press tributes : 

1 " Never before in thirty years have I seen such a concrete instance 

of pure mercifulness; no, nor such a lovely one either,” 

Funds are most urgently needed. Please send your Christmas 
Gift now. Legacies are particularly valuable in enabling us 
to carry on and extend this work. 




EAGE 


(Dept. 18), 37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. 


qmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimimimmiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiimmiimiimiiiiik: 



Spend happy hours making anything in wood- 
toys, models, trays, boxesj things for tho home, 
etc. An inexpensive and enjoyable hobby for 
any age. Every Hobbies Outfit has sufficient 
reliable British tools and complete instructions. 
A sensible present for a pleasant and profitable 
pastime. 


Free design patterns and 
articles on things to 
make in Hobbies Weekly, 
2d. every Wednesday. Tho 
Hobbies Handbook {Gd.nfc 
any newsagent) has 2G8 
pages of useful informa¬ 
tion and details of over 
500 things to make with 
tho fretsaw. 


COMPLETE 
OUTFITS 1/6 
TO 20/" EACH 


WA^'A/'W’WWWWWVVbWi/VVVVl/ — 

Tlie A1 OUTFIT | 

A popular set of tools, with — 

64-puge instruction book, and = 

wood and designs for 6 simple ~ 

articles to make. Complcto r: 

iu strong box. = 


Obtainable from leading Xmas Bazaars, 
Toyshops, Stores, Ironmongers, and Hobbies 
own Branches. Or by post from Dept. 9, 
Hobbies Btd., Dereliam, Norfolk. 



/ ^A/^A/VVVVV^W\y^A^VVVVVV^A^VVVVVV 

FREE 



A booklet, “/fere's 
run," and specimen 
“ Hobbies ” on re ,- 
five/it, to address , 

above. 


»iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiini!iiiiic 
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"HELP YOURSELF" 

JUMBLED ANIMALS COMPETITION 


RESULT. 


The 2 First Frizes value £5 each have teen awarded to : 

Miss Iris Jenkins*, 3, Field Cottage, Lamb Lane, 
Jtackney, 23.8. 

Master Terence Xing, 12, Gorsecliff ltd., Ensbury 
Park, Bournemouth. 

The 2 Second Prizes value £4 each have been awarded to: 
Miss Alary T, Small, 63, Heston Avenue, lleston,Mi<ldx. 
Miss Doreen Dallas, 00, Cop Lane, Pcmvortliam, 
rreston, Lancs. 

The 2 Third Prizes value £3 each have been awarded to: 

M Iss Frances Carpenter, 3, Leo Ter., Blnckheath, 8.E.3. 
Master Paul Horton, 5, Hill St., Kingswood, Bristol. 


The 3 Fourth Prizes value £2 each have been awarded to: 

Miss Nancio Cooke, Fui'zedown, North ltd,, Bcrk- 
hamsted, Herts. 

Mias Peggy Nichols, Ward Dl, Queen Mary’s Hos¬ 
pital, Carsluilton, Surrey. 

Master Boberfc Rowland, 13, Barkworth ltd., Itotlicr- 
hlthc, 8.33.16. 


20 Frizes value £1 each to : 

M. 31. 8tonc, 56, Craignair Ave.. Patcbam, Brighton, 0. 

Miss J. M, Stevens, “ SaiulaKan,” Wimbornc ltd., 
Leicester. 

Master C. Chlpperfleld,20,Bedford ltd.,33ast llain,E.6. 

Miss 'At, Smith, 2, Rectory Lane, 'rooting, S.W.17. 

Miss B. Snow, Gibraltar Lodge, Alison’s ltd., Aldershot. 

Alias M.Sprlngett, 14, Gippcswyk ltd., Tpswich, Suffolk. 

Atastcr 1C. May, 111, Osborne ltd., Brighton, 0. 

Ataster P. Napper, 40, Union St., Dundee. 

Miss B. Walsham, 21, Thornhury Avenue, Isleworth. 

Miss At. Gardiner, 2, Balfour ltd., Portsmouth. 

Miss J. Golf, 72, College ltd., Harrow Weald, Allddx. 

Master P. Hawkins, 10, Xing Edward Avenue, Moor- 
down, Bournemouth. 

Master J. S. C. Irvlno, 01, King Harold St., Lerwick, 
Shetland Isles. 

Master S. Thorpe, C, Blacklands Drive, Hastings. 

Master L. Bcckford, 0, Winton Drive, CJroxley Green, 
Herts. 

Master It. Bellworthy, 1, Westovcr Villas, Wcstover 
ltd., Fleet. 1 

Atlas S. Keeblc, “ Elstead," Osborne Drive (Sec. 2), 
Lisburn ltd., Belfast. 

Miss S. Key, Old Aranor Lodge, Littleton, Shopperton, 
Middx. 

Miss H. Knight, 12, Dnnravon Ave., Salfords, Itcdhill, 
Surrey. > 

Aliss At. Lowcy, 61,'Lansdowne ltd., South Woodford, 
33.18. . 


60 Prizes value 10/- each to : 

Aliss .1. D. Johnson, It.N. Signal Station, Flamborough 
Ifead, Bridlington. 

Atlas P. Jerromcs, 20, Pereira ltd., Harbornc, 
Birmingham. 

ATiss D. Jefferies, Main St.. Kecvil, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

AtissC. E.Jay, “Fairlawii, Lyndhurstltd., Lowestoft, 

Miss J. Lamb, Porton Camp, Salisbury, Wills. 

Miss J. Limlup, 43, Rectory lame, Wallington, Surrey. 

^fiss J. Locke, 44, Broomtleld ltd., Tolworth, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 

Miss J. 13. Lavers, 6, Hillside ltd:, Ewell, Surrey. 

Master P. Lyons, 4, Glcnmore Villas, First Tower, 
Jersey. 

ATiss J. Ritchie, 16, Heath Drive, Olden Park, Essex. 

Ataster R. Phillips, 78, Cautichl ltd.,'East Ham, 13.6. 

Alastcr K. Perryman, 254, Brldgmvfttcr ltd., Wembley, 
Atiddx. 

Ataster D. L. Barton, 214, Croxtcd ltd., Herne Hill, 
S.E.24. 

AlissD. Dakin, 30, Wecch ltd,, W. Hampstead, N.W.0. 

Miss At. Evans, 11, Park ltd., Havlesdcn, N.W.10. 

Aliss B. G. Fuller, School House, Burgh, Ay Is ham. 
Norfolk. 

Afiss lb Fairwcather, The Nook, Acton, Newcastle, 
Staffs. ■ x 

Afiss B. Brunswick, Rampant House, Diss Heywood, 


Alastcr it. Brown, 3, Tcrt-h Grove, Hartburn, Stock¬ 
ton-on-Tees. 

Ataster A. Braybooke, 109, Knells ltd., Welwyn 
Garden City. 

Ataster 3). Blomtield, 22, Watcrden ltd., Guildford. 

Atastcr E. Bcrnas, 28, War ten ltd., Ramsgate, Kent. 

Aliss 33. I. Bannister, 35, Gaunt, St., Lincoln, 

Master It. 1). Austin, 28, The Ridge, Eastriggs, Annan. 

AlissB. lt. Atkins, 6, Eastbourne ltd., Brentford, Atiddx. 

Aliss Al. E. Ash, 13, Oxford ltd., Carsluilton Beeches, 
Surrey. 

Ataster 1). Amies, 44, lhirlinglmm Court, S.W.fi. 

Ataster D. Tidmarsh, 88, GlcutHorno Ave., Addis- 
combe, Croydon, Surrey. 

Atiss D, W. J. Taylor, 0, AFiddlo Way, Lewes, Sussex. 

Al iss G. Huff’, 18, Afarnhum Crescent, Grcenford, Middx. 

Arastcr 1*. lfayward, 107, Lower Richmond ltd., 
Putney, S.W.15. 

Aliss J. Harding, 5, Briar Lane, Boundary ltd., Wel¬ 
lington, Surrey. 

Ataster P. Obemlorf, 23, Abbotts Park ltd., Leyton, 
13.10. 

Master T. Norris, 150, Howard St-., blast, Oxford. 

AlissB.M. ATayriard, 350, Renton Rd., Kenton, Atiddx. 

Aliss Al. Smith, 5 Flat, 151, High St., Slmdwoll, 13.1. 

ABss 1. Smith, 27, Wood St., Chatteris, Cambs. 

Atiss 0. 1). Smith, 67^ The Avenue, West Wickham, 
Kent; 

Alastcr B. A. Smith, 57a, Gccrc Rd., West Ham, 13.15. 

Afiss J. Turner, 22, Sussex Square, Brighton. 

Aliss A. Chant, 31, Florentia St-., Cathays, Cardiff. 

Atastcr A. Chandler, 26, Abbots Rd., Edgwarc, Atiddx. 

Aliss J. Carter, 3, Copland Terrace, Stanford-lc-Hopc, 
Essex,. 


Atiss R. Whitaker, 19, Lamplugh ltd., Bridlington, 
Yorks. 

Atiss D. Steel, 05, Seward ltd., Beckenham, Kent. 
Master Al. Stamford, 41., Faraday ltd., Welling, Kent. 
Atastcr D. Cottis, The Nook, Tollcsliunt D’Arcy, 
Ataldon, Essex. 

Atiss J. Cooper, 11, Welch ltd., Southsea, Hants. 
Master N. Stephenson, 21,'Stanton ltd., Regent's Park, 
Southampton. 

Ataster R. C. Stubbs, 25, Abbots Way, Beckenham, 
Kent. 


100 Prizes value 5/- each to : 

Alias P. Af.cGuiggion, 40, Crofts ltd., Harrow, Middx. 
Miss O. Vincent, 60, Barrack ltd., Hounslow, Aliddx. 
Alias M. Vickers, 103, Doncaster Rd., Rotherham. 
Afiss Al. Tollit, 39, Kcvvferry Rd., Northwood, Atiddx. 
Miss P. Clark, 4, HighlieM Rd,, Woodford Bridge, 
Essex. 

Miss AT. Chalk, llolmwood, Cliff ltd., Primrose, 
Godaiming, Surrey, 


Miss S. Capln, Ashby, Spllshy, Lines. 

Alias J. Woodlands, 8, Badminton House, Grove Vale, 
East Dulwich, S.E.22. 

Aliss J. Wright, 37, Cardigan Road, Bow, E,3. ‘ 

Alias V. Young, 10, Prospect Crescent, Scarborough, 
Yorks. 

Miss A. Steward, Woodgates, Winchester Drive, 
Pinner, Aliddx. 

AHss At. Stewart, 82, Ashkirk Drive, Glasgow, SAV.2. 
Aliss lb Hunt, New Cottage, Danes Court, Oxshott, 
Surrey. 

Atiss A. Hull, SouthfleldSjTrumpingtonRd.,Cambridge. 
Miss W. E. B. Hopper, 14, Luburnham Ave., Sand¬ 
wich, Kent. 

Afiss J. llodgson, 14, Nile Rib, llkley, Yorks. 

Afiss C. Hill, 35, Clarence ltd.,. Windsor, Berks. 

Afiss J. Harvio, Atalting Lane, Atuch Hadham, Herts. 
Miss E. F. Iiallett, “Araguaya,” Wendovcr Rd., 
Stoke Mandcville, Bucks. 

Ataster 1*. Heftron, 10a, High St-., Uxbridge, Atiddxi 
Ataster 1‘. Howling, The Ateads, Tcrrington St., Cii., 
Norfolk. 

Ataster S. A. Thompon, 73, Whitchouse Way, South- 
gate, N.14. 

Atastcr C. Stevens, Slmtta House, Looe, Cornwall. 
Atuster J. Stallard, Crest Side, Lower Wychc, Malvern. 
Atastcr F. Stanley, 10, Ikirk Gardens, Valley Rd., 
Erith, Kent. 

Ataster E. Worthington, 11, Arbury Ave., Bcdworth, 
Nuneaton. 

Ataster G. 13. Williams, 3, Elmwood Crescent, Luton, 
Beds. 

Atastcr J. Cold well, 34, Queen St., Had Acid, Aranehcster. 
Master P. B. Coleman, The Vicarage, Crondall, Hants. 
Master J. E. T. Smith, Fairvicw, 1, Coopers Lane, 
Clacton-on-Sca. 

Atiss J. »S. AVadc, “Drayton,” 61, Lcxden Rd., Col¬ 
chester, Essex. 

Atiss At. Owen, 282, Upper Elmers End Rd., Becken¬ 
ham, Kent. 

Ahister lb Out.trim, 8, Granville Rd.,LImpsAeld, Surrey. 
Miss 11,1*. Nicholis, 03, Kingshill Ave., Kenton, Middx. 
Ataster D. Timbrcll, 23, Bromford Lane, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 

AHss B. Aiano, 14, Alichell Ave., Ilford, Essex. 

Aliss J. Alter, 32, Sutton Lane, Hounslow, Atiddx. 
Afiss AL Ayliug, 120, East St., Furnham, Surrey. 
Ataster R. Balmer, 33, Cisshury Rd., Worthing, Sussex. 
Aliss D. Barnes. 7, Jcssopp Rd., Earlham, Norwich, 
Norfolk. 

Atiss 13. Barnes, 206, Sutton Common Rd., Sutton, 
Surrey. 

'Atiss B. Barrctta, “ Thoroton,” Knights Avc„ Broad- 
stairs, Kent. 

Atiss P. AL Bishop, 19, Salisbury Rd*, Wcstham, 
Weymouth. 

Afiss 1. Brace, 18, Pcnrhyn Ave., Walthamstow, E.17. 
ALss G. Halcomb, 50, Thorne Rd., Doncaster, 

AHss G. Gruenwald, 31, Tudor Gardens, W.3. 

Atiss lb Grafton, “ Springfield/’ Savilo Park Rd., 
Ifalifax. 

Afiss G. S. Gardner, 107, Hatfield Rd., Ipswich. 

Miss D. Walker, Arakhan, Perranporth, Cornwall. 
ATisslb Walker, 41, Talbot ltd., Harrow Weald, Atiddx. 
Afiss K. Ray, 14, Denmark St., Islington, N.l. 

ALss J. Richards, “ Pcndrc,” Gwcndour, Brecon*. 
Ataster F. It. Rogers, 18, Gloucester Court, Weald- 
stone, Aliddx. 

Afiss V. Short, Water Lane, South Godstone, Surrey. 
Afiss V. E. Sling, 125, Ragstone Road, Slough, Bucks. 
Atiss N. J. Skinner, St. Pctroc, Snlcomhc Hill, Sid mouth. 
Atiss D. Al. Smith, 5, Alcllish Rd., Walsall. 

Atiss It. Kldridge, 3, Unwin Rd., Pcckham, S.E.15. 
Miss B. Escott, 28, Hillside. Hay Lane, N.W.9. 

Miss 1. Smith, 20, Ovcraale Ave., New Malden, 

. * Surrey. 

Atiss Daphne Lee, “ Clmtsworth,” Burwootl Ave., 
Kcnley, Surrey. 

Afiss P. J. Law, Cardcrry, Halstead, Kent. 

AHss lb Knapton, 2, Lymnouth gardens, Greenford, 
AUddx. 

AHsh Jb Joyner, 55, Conway Rd., Paignton, Devon. 
Ataster J. G. Jones, 104, Whitchurch Rd., Heath, 
Cardiff. 

ABss At. K. Linforth, 55, Miall lid., Hall Green, 
Birmingham. 

Atiss S. FretwelJ, 06, Kimberley Rd., Southsea, Hants. 
Arastcr D. EddS, 104, Knightsltill, W. Norwood, S.E.27. 
Atiss ,T. Brown, 1, Lodge Wood, Hevcr, Edcnbridgc, 
Kent. 

Atastcr B. Brown, “ Outgates,” lfunmanby, E. Yorks. 
Ataster M. Bridger, Courtmcde, Ifaslcmcre, Surrey. 
Ataster 1*. Buie, 15, Klrkdalc, Bridle Rd., Epsom, Surrey. 
Ataster R. Burgin, lfuthwaitc Bank, Thurgoland, 
Sheffield. 

Ataster J. Burrell, 10, Beech Ave., Radlctt, Herts. 
Ataster L. H. Butler, 13, Viskwell lid., Canton, Cardiff. 
Alastcr D. Ferrctt, Wayside, Perraneoombe, Perran¬ 
porth, Cornwall. 

Ataster J. Fenton, 130, Healey Lane, Bat-ley. 

Miss At. Finch, Holtsmore, End, Rndbourne, Herts. 
Ataster P. Fenton, “ Wavcrtree,” Noitham, Devon. 
Miss V. Finch, 13, ATarket St-., Rye, Sussex. 

Arastcr R. A. Fisher, 45, Waverlcy lid., Southsea, 
Hants. 

Arastcr R. Fisher, 103, West Barnes Lane, New 
Atalden, Surrey. 

Afiss J*. Flower, 1, Arundel Terrace, Binlc, Cornwall. 
Ariss J. Easley, 44, Princes St-., Roat.h, Cardiff. 

Aliss R. Dimond-Hogg, 8, Glcncaglc Rd., Atannaincad, 
Fly mouth. 

Atiss 13. Pincott, 16, Ovington St., ChclRea, S.W.3. 
Arastcr A. Powers, 16, Nibthwaltc lid., Harrow, Atiddx. 
Miss B. Al. Purvis, 36, G owl and Ave., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 4. 

Arastcr F. Rankin, 1, llomcyn ltd., Strcatham, SAV.16. 
Arastcr P.Rose, School House, Wiveliscombc, Somerset. 
Master J. D. Itoshc, 278, Itykeham ltd., Lincoln. 
Ataster D. J. ltowc, 33, Brant Wood ltd., Barnehurst, 
Kent.. 

Ariss J. Kliman, 2, Whitton Ave., East-, Grcenford. 
Master D. Scott, 156, Aurelia ltd., West Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Miss S. 13. E. Devine, 4, Hartland Way, Rutland 
Drive, Lower Atorden, Surrey. 

Master N. Dcbcnham, 17, St. Anns Villas, Holland 
Park, W.ll. 

Alastcr T. J. Ararmion, 0, Darwall ltd., Liverpool. 
Atastcr P. 10. Masked, 13, Kandyeombo Rd., Foltbam, 
Atiddx. 

Geraint Jones, Frondeg, Llanidloes, Aronfi. 

Abssl). Ataifriee, 19, Woodbridge Rd., Barking, Essex. 

Uncle Alee has written to all the above telling them 
of their good fortune, and hopes all of them, and also 
those who were not so fortunate, will have a very 
Happy Christinas. 



TRIX 

TWIN 

RAILWAY 
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H ERE comes the new 00 ” Cange TRIX 
TWIN Railway ; poriect little minia¬ 
ture models, electrically driven, anil 
sold at a price that all can aflord. You'll be 
wildly excited when you see how uvo TWIN trains 
can travel on the same lines at Jiffocent speeds, In 
the same or opposite direction, backward or forward, 
last or very slow. The TRIX TWIN Railway has 
automatic couplings, couples up its own vans and 
coaches without your aid ; all you have to do Is 
manoeuvre the engine Into position. 

The patent rails are beautllully mounted on 
Dakelite Mouldings, making them strong and rigid 
and impossible to bend. 

With the TRIX TWIN RAILWAY you can have 
the most elaborate railway system tn a quarter ot 
the space usually needed. You can’t do better than 
suggest a TRIX TWIN 
RAILWAY for a present' 
this Christmas. There’s 
a TRIX dealer in your 
district anxious to 
demonstrate. 


Trains and Sets on 
Sale at all Stores and 
Toy Dealers. J] any 
difficulty write to Trlx 
Information Bureau, 
St. John’s H 
45/47, Cierkei 
Road, London, E.C.l. 


TRIX 

CONSTRUCTIONAL SETS 

You can have hours of fun 
and delightful entertain¬ 
ment with the latest TRIX Constructional Sets. 
From the simplest model to an elaborate crane, 
you can make them all, and, what’s more, you can 
make them work! Start if you wish with a No. 1 
TRIX at 6d.—it has 51 pieces, Every now and then 
you can add to this, or even buy a larger sot. 

There are Gear Sets, which make the wheels go round, 
and for half-a-crown only “ TRICY TRIX,” the electric 
TRIX, which works from an ordinary pocket battery. 

“MOTO TRIX,” with the famous “Trix Motor,” 
gives you even greater power; whilst the very last 
word in magnificence and completeness are the “ TRIX 
MAJOR” and “SUPER TRIX,” two lovely sets each 
in Its handsome case. There are lots of others besides, 
all at most reasonable prices. You ought to see them. 


|llllllilll!ll!lll!l!lllil!llllllll]lllilllllll!illlllllll| 

1 The Paper for I 
| the Boy of Today! | 

I MODERN I 
| BOY | 

E= Every Saturday. At all Newsagents 2^ = 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 

SHIPS MOVING ON WATER 


Under control by Electric Magnetic LVaves. 



A WAIINEFOKD SERIES, {Frov. Patent No. 1G225-3G.) 

The Great New Toy of absorbing interest. Ask 
to see it at your local dealers l 
For use on any table. Price 7/6 complete. 
Sole Manufacturers: 

Warneford Flying Aircraft, Greenwich, S.E.10. 


PRUNOL CROSSWORD COMPETITION 
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No competitor submitted a correct solution. 
Entries from the following contained three mistakes : 
Mims Jo.vco W. Rowell, " J 4 lgremont," Stonchousc, 
CLOS.; Mr. E. Titterton, 16, Carleton Terrace, 
Leek, STAFFS; Mrs. E. C. Thornton, 32, Sefton 
Ave., Lithcrland, Liverpool; Mr. Johu Midgley, 
24, Exley Head, Keighley, YORKS. 

And entries from the following contained four mis¬ 
takes : Miss D. E. Coombe, 21, Quaker’s Hall Lane, 
Hevcnoaks; Miss E. It. I’tuliicld, Tho Queen’s Head, 
Pen-Sclwood, Bourton, Gillingham, DORSET; Airs. 
A. Humphries, Holywell Cottage, Conisbornugh, 
nr. Rotherham; A. Jb Livingston, Borland House, 
Dunlop, AYRSHIRE; Miss A. W.-Alexander, 26, 
Tyno ltd., Bishopslon, BRISTOL, 7; Miss A. 
Morrison, Tho Urange, Ohipstead, SBRRKX; 
H, Bee, 10, Easliield Terraco, West bury, 
BRISTOL; Master J. A. Whilford,; 42, Albany 
Terraco, DUNDEE; Master K, Hayes, 78, Central 
Rd., Wembley; A. V. Light, 3 3, Morcton Place, 
S.W.l; Miss S. M, Pywell, 6, Branch Place, 
Lower Wort Icy, LEEDS, 12; Miss E. Fyfe, Mount 
Sorrell, Dobeross, Oldham, LANCS; Miss U. 3). 
Blake, 89, Dean St„ Swindon, WILTS; Miss K. 
Church. 21, As lib urn ha in Rd., HASTINGS; Miss 
A. N. Tarlctou, 8, Cottage St., Armagh, ULSTER; 
Miss N. Smith, 100a, St. OJaf Street, Lerwick, 
SHETLAND; Mr. 0. T. Ballnntyne. “ Quoylonga,” 
Birsay, ORKNEY; Miss M. Christer, 5, West 
View, Prudhoo-on-Tync; Mr. T, Dickson, 39, 
Warristou Crescent, OLASOOVY, E.l; Mrs. 
Christer, 3, West View. Prudhoo-on-Tyno; Mr, D. 
Richards, 2, Davies Terrnee, Nantyifylion, nr. 
Bridgend, GLAM..; Miss J, G. Bate, 9, Cover ltd,, 
St. Austell, CORNWALL. 

All of these have been advised of the division of 
the-prizes, which have been de«patched. 
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When communicating with advertisers] be sure 
to mention that you saw the announcement In 
THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER. 
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WEST HA M CENTRAL MISSION 

WE HAVE PLANNED 

@ A Great Children’s Festival in the 
Oueeis’s Garden on Christmas Eve. 

® We need Toys and Christmas Fare 
or Honey to Boy Them. 

fl GIFT IS AN INVESTMENT IN A 

CHILD'S HAPPINESS “DOWN EAST.” 

Gifts gratefully acknowledged by — 

REV. R. ROWNTREE CLIFFORD, 
409, Barking Road, London, E.13. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE ANIMALS 

C HRISTMAS has always been associated with animals. 

Christ was born among the gentle creatures who 
serve man so faithfully and patiently. They gave Him 
shelter when man had not room for Him. Perhaps it 
is.in remembering this that people in many parts of.the 
world have given special thought.'and care to the animals 
at Christmas. The cattle get an extra good feed and 
more comfortable bedding. Sheaves of corn arc put 
out for the birds. The dogs and cats share in the 
Christmas cheer. 

Will you also think of the Animals ? -fa 

Celebrate your Christmas by joining the Animal 
Defenders of our Youth Group. Your subscription of 
if entitles you to the attractive blue and gold badge 
of the Youth Group, 

THE ANIMAL DEFENCE SOCIETY 

15; St. James's Place, London, S.W.1. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL ! 

/"THE. INFANTS HOSPITAL—the first Hospital 
- ; of its kind to'be founded iip Europe—was 
established in 1903, for the treatment of the 
diseases and disorders of nutrition. : There- are 
now xoo cots ; accommodation for seven Nursing 
Mothers;, ah .Oubpaticnt Department; X-Ray; 
Artificial Sunlight. and Massage Departments; ■ 
a Research Laboratory ; .a Lecture Theatre; and 
a Milk Laboratory. The work carried on in- the 
wards-is supplemented by U16 Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President : H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. Chairmen : LORO KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


LEFT HOMELESS & UNWANTED 

25,000 Homeless and Unwanted Baltics arc born 
every year. Will YOU befriend a Friendless 
Child ? 3,400 have been provided with protec¬ 

tion and given a chance in life by tliis Children’s 
Home. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Please send a gift to Non. Treasurer, 
93, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.li.i. 


11 a 
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HOMELESS CHILDREN’S- 

AID AND ADOPTION SOCIETY 

&F.B. MEYER CHILDREN’S HOME 


CHRISTMAS CALLING 

/"'Tiristmas, we often tell one 
another, is the children’s festival. 
For them we light tire candles on the 
Christmas tree, for them wc pull the 
crackers, for them wc make merry. 
No doubt at all it is the children’s 
day, and has been since the star of 
Bethlehem shone on the manger 
where the Holy Child was born. 

Dot there is something more in it 
than that. It is the day of all 
the year when we feel'.we must enjoy 
it in company. Who ever could he 
happy spending a Christmas all alone ? 
We have to gather round 11s others to 
share with us the pleasant glow that 
Christmas gives. Otherwise we should 
say it did not feel like Christmas. 

\Jo body needs telling that; but 
* ' some may need to he reminded 
that the fireside glow of their own 
homes will shine the brighter if its 
rays twinkle through the window and 
light up the world outside. There arc 
thousands upon thousands of children 
who would have a gloomy Christmas 
without some help from you. Light a 
candle for them. Send them a present 
from your Christmas tree. 

you cannot ask them all to come 
and share your party: there 
arc too many of them. But, whatever 
they feel about it,you will be able to 
think that you have brought some of 
this great army of unknowns into the 
family circle. You will have made a 
host of new friends, unseen, unknown ; 
but they arc there, waiting outside. 
You must not disappoint them. 

IF you could only see them you would 
hasten to do all you could for 
them, because these wc ask for are the 
orphaned and the sickly, the waifs and 
strays, and the very very poor. Some 
are in hospital wards, and if your 
charity ever takes you to such places 
you will know that nowhere else is 
the transformation that Christmas 
brings so complete. It works a 
miracle among them. The Christmas 
angel comes among them bearing 
healing in his wings. . 

Comf. have not the care and comfort 
of' the cheerful hospital ward. 
There are thousands of poor and 
crippled children which the Shaftes¬ 
bury Society tries to comfort. Ill 
housed, ill fed; badly clothed, they 
want a Santa Claus if anyone does. 
So do the back-street children of 
Clerkenwcll who arc the care of the 
Field Lane Institution; and down 
at West Ilam the Central Mission 
could find 3000 children who would he 
all the better for a slice of plum pud¬ 
ding or a pair of boots. 

. 1 . . 

Tiie list of poor little beggars for 
your bounty is far from ended. 
There is the East End Mission,'which 
can tell you talcs to make 3'ou feel 
unhappy if volt do nothing to help. 
There is John Groom’s Cripplcagc, 
which takes in tiny tots to do them 
good; the I 1 '. B. Meyer Children’s 
Home, and the Shaftesbury Homes 

Continued on the next page 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
SICK CHILDREN 
CHEAT ©RSIOND STREET 

London, W.C.l ’ ,*• "|jj| Z 1 .. 

700 Sick Children |yj 

daily need our aid. t 1 

£400,000 Rebuilding Scheme 


£280,000 STILL NEEDED 


* I 

Won’t you help us 
in our heavy task ? 

★ 

Please send your Christmas Gift, however great 
or small, to the Secretary, The Appeals Council. 




Please send a Christmas 
gift to lion. Treasurer, 

Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TOCHILDREN, 
Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 


In the world beyond your.own 
doors, thousands of little children 
are suffering misery at the hands 
of callous and neglectful parents 
and guardians. Won’t you let 
the N.S.P.C.C. have your help , 
to save them? Last year this 
National Society gave life freed 
from fear to 113,034 children. 



. . And so I say 

GOD BLESS CHRISTMAS" 

How many among the thousands of poor chil¬ 
dren, ill-housed, ill-clotlied, ill-fed—and in many 
cases crippled—will have cause this year to echo 
the words of the immortal Dickens ? 

It partly depends upon you, Sir, and upon you, 
Madam. Wc can help these pitiable mites of 
humanity if you will help us—with money, warm 
clothing, boots and toys—anything that can bo 
useful in such a cause. 

SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 

AND R.S.U. 

lloyal Patrons: Tick King and Qukkn Mary, 

Treasurer: Sir Charles J. O. Sanders, K.U.12. 



Tor 92 years a pioneer in Child Welfare. 

ICO Associated Missions. 7600 Cripples registered and befriended. 

17 Children’s I Comes arid Camps.' 6000 Voluntary Helpers.*’ 

PLEASE GIVE YOUR GENEROUS SUPPORT. 

Donations large or small will he gratefully acknowledged by the General Secretary, 

MR. ARTHUR BLACK, 

JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32, 1 JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C.l. 


THE POOREST OF THE POOR 
EAST-CENTRAL LONDON 

have Seen cared for by us in things temporal and spiritual for 95 years. 

This Christmas Day 

wc hope to be able to provide, at the Institution, 800 to 1,000 destitute 
men and women with a Roast Beef and Plum Pudding Dinner—as usual. 
At this season parcels of groceries, clothing and toys, and tons of coals for 
tireless grates, will bo distributed among hundreds of poverty-stricken 
families, and there will be Treats for crowds of slum and back-street 
children. Please respond to |this appeal by sending a contribution to 
William Wilkes, Secretary, j \ 

FIELD LANE INSTITUTION, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Rond, London, E.C.l. 
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Continued (torn page 18 

" We’ll give yon a ride on it any time yon 
like,” Jack promised. “ You’d better come 
with us next time wo go to have a picnic 
in Hanley Park.” 

" Hanley Park,” repeated Hamblc, as if 
the .name had recalled something to his 
mind. “ Is it far from here ? ” 

” Not if you were to cut straight across 
country," replied Jack. " There's a big 
loop in the linn which makes it a good bit 
.farther if you go along the railway.” 

" Well, t must certainly go with you 
sometime,” laughed Stephen Humble. “Just 
now I’m too busy. But 1 should like to see 
the Flyer. If you’re going straight back 
I’ll co me with you.” 

Jack was proud of the Flyer and pleased 
at this display of friendly interest in the 
machine. He and his cousins left the house, 
and were chatting gaily with their com¬ 
panion as they crossed the field when they 
were interrupted by a hail which brought 
them to a halt. 

” Ahoy 1 —Mr Hamblc I ” 

The call came front Brunt, who was follow¬ 
ing the party at a lumbering trot. He was 
of sturdy build, with broad shoulders and 
muscular arms'; the anchor.,tattooed, on the 
back of his right hail'd 1 was a. sign of what 
had once boon his calling. ■ 

“ I’ve found that dog, sir,” he said 
gruffly, " Found him in onc of the sheds, 
'lie’s dead—strikes me, lie’s been poisoned.” 

" Poisoned ! ” echoed. Stephen Hamblc. 

" Looks' like it. He was all right when I 
Jed him after breakfast. I let; him loose, 
but I don’t think he went outside the yard ; 
he must have crept into that shed and died.” 

" I only wish I knew who it was 1 ” cried 
Hamblc fiercely. " All right, Brunt; leave 
the dog where he is, and when I come back 
I’ll have a look at him.”. 1 

The man nodded, and .they walked on. 

Hamblc began to question them about 
Hanley Park and their trips on the railway, 
lie laughed when he saw the Flyer, and was : 
persuaded to take the vacant seat and be 
carried a short distance along the line. 

" Stop —1 mustn’t go any farther," he 
protested. “ This is fine ; much better 
than a switchback.” 

Climbing down from his seat, lie stepped 
away from the track with a parting wave 
of his hand. 

Continued in the last column 


Jacko as Pied Piper 


J acko intended to be a detective when 
lie grew up, 

” I’d bo a smart cliap for tracing 
people,” he declared one day. 

“ What about starting with cats ? ” 
replied bis mother. " Miss Ape’s in a 
dreadful way over hers." 

Jacko grinned, and then raced across 
tlie road, where for once he was really 
welcomed by the distracted lady, 


Miss Ape too was getting more and 
more agitated. 

“ When exactly did you last sec the 
cat ? ” Jacko asked her, with an air of 
importance. 

" After breakfast, when the piano- 
tuner came,” answered Miss Ape. 

Jacko tapped his forehead. 

“ I think, madam,” he said, " I had 
better search your bonnet boxes.” 



‘ Help 1 ” spluttered Jacko, as he raised the lid 


" You see,” explained Miss Ape, 
“ Thomas must bo somewhere in the 
house because now and again I hear the 
poor thing miaowing." 

Jacko looked very businesslike, and 
pulled out a notebook, where lie jotted 
down two entries : Cat’s name, Thomas. 
Colour, black. 

Then he started a thorough search, 
poking his nose into every likely and 
unlikely corner. He got quite exasper¬ 
ated when at times a faint miaow was 
heard and he couldn't make out where 
it came, from. 

” Tough job, being a detective,” ho 
muttered, after a good hour’s search. 


He did, but no lost cat was found 
among the trimmings. 

Suddenly Jacko remembered the 
story of the Tied Piper who charmed 
rats out of their holes with his music. 

" Coo I ” he chuckled. " What price 
me charming cats out with mine 1 " 

Off he scampered to the parlour, and 
started strumming on the grand piano. 

Whoops I Crash I The first few 
thumps brought a piercing yell. 

“ Help I ” spluttered Jacko. " What- 
ever’s gone wrong with the piano ? ” 

He soon knew. As he raised the top 
to peep inside the missing Thomas took 
a flying leap out I 


“ You’ve never met with an accident, 

I suppose ? ” lie asked. 

“ No, though we nearly had an upset 
yesterday,” replied Jack. 

He described how the danger board had 
been put across the line. Rather to his 
surprise Hamblc did not seem inclined to 
view this incident as having been merely a 
practical joke. 

” I haven't lived here long enough to 
know the people round Gratton, but it 
seems to me there must be someone in the 
neighbourhood who goes prowling about 
and who isn’t quite right in his head." 

" What makes you think that ? ” asked 
Hugh. 

" No one but a lunatic would have tried 
to upset your train.” 

”Oh, I don’t think there’s anyone like 
that in these parts,” said jack. 

" It’s often difficult to say when a man’s 
insane, until a day comes. when lie docs 
something outrageous. You had better 
keep a sharp look-out when you are on the 
railway, in case he tries to do you an 
injury,” he added. 

The return.journcy was made without any 
hitch, and the young folks were within sight 
of Gratton station when Hugh called his 
cousin’s attention to two men who were 
walking quickly along the line lrom the 
direction of Wedmouth. 

“ Looks as if something must have hap¬ 
pened,” muttered Jack. " That’s Lucas, 
the policeman, but I can’t quite make out 
who it is lie's got with him.” . 

The constable and his companion took no 
notice of the Flyer, though they must have 
seen it coming toward them in the distance. 
They mounted the platform, made their way 
to the exit through the booking-oi'lice, and 
so disappeared. Tiicy were out of sight 
when, after having run the Flyer into the 
shed, the young people left the station. On 
reaching home Jack' carried the empty 
basket into the kitchen, and handed it to 
Martha, the cook. 

" I’m glad yon’re back safe,” she said. 
" The baker’s boy says there’s been a man 
killed on the line near to Hanley Park. 
Caleb Rowen it was ; him as lives at the 
lodge. Folks are saying be must have been 
knocked down by a train.” 

” Oh, that’s nonsense 1 ” cried Jack. 
“ There are no trains." 

TO BE CONTINUED 



PETER PUCK'S 
BUN PENNY HOSPITAL 

would love you to give 

BUN SHILLINGS 

for CBirisfmas 

Address to THE WALRUS, 

KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
DENMARK HILL, S.E.5. 


and Aretlmsa Training Ship. The 
Middlesex Hospital wants what you 
can afford: and yon must not forget 
King’s College Hospital, The Infants 
Hospital,or theOrmond Street Hospital 
for Sick Children. The Animal Defence 
League also asks for your help. 

'■’These arc alms-boxes into which 
you can drop your Christmas 
shillings (or pound notes) knowing 
just where they will go and what they 
will do. But, though we may seem to 
end on a sad note, we must speak also 
of that vast company of children who, 
so far from finding joy in Christmas, 
would suffer sorrow if it were not for 
the National Society for preventing 
cruelty to them. This Society more 
than an}' brings to our cars the cry of 
the children. Do not shut your ears 
to it at Christmas-timc. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
"ARETHUSA" TRAINING SHIP 

maintain 1,100 poor boys and girls. Please rally 
round and help to maintain this large family. 



Just Admitted. Their first square meal for many a day. 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 

PATRON :—H.M. THE KING 


NEW KINO EDWARD STAIVIP AND TURKS 
ISLE PACKET FREE J 

S Wo anticipate an niinrocedcntcd demand for this 
wonderful packet of 31 varieties, which include a 
beautiful utilised stamp from Morocco Agencies, 
tho first of the Colonial King Edward Issues, an 
unused black Turks Island atamn, Sds of Deccan, 
Charkarl State, Denmark, Bohemia, Australia, 
I.F.S., Canada, stamps from Holland (Jubilee), 
Manchukuo, Persia (Lion), Set Japan (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum), and. finally, a stamp depicting tho Duke of 
York and tho world’s largest trianglo stamp. All 
absolutely freo. Just send 2d. for postago and 
request approvals. 

Iiistmrn & Townsend (Dept, C.N.), Liverpool 3 . 

16,000 “TREATS” 

will be given at Christmas to poor East 
End Children. Remember the Little Ones. 

2/- pays for one “ Treat ”—£$ for 50. 

IIow many may wo entertain as your guests P 
i?.S.K.J\ to The Rev, Percy Ineson, Supl., 
ERST END MISSION, 
Central nail, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney ,E.l 


Magnificent Coronation Medals & Caskets FREE! 


SOUVENIR CASKET 
AND MEDAL. 

Handsome metal 
casket, beautifully de¬ 
corated in fine colours 
with flags of the Em¬ 
pire and pictures re¬ 
presenting historical 
events in the life of 
our King. Mounted 
in the centre is a gold- 
coloured medal, as described on the right. 
This can easily be detached. Casket contains 
2 layers of chocolates and confectionery. 
Free for 51 coupons and Free Voucher. 



SOUVENIR MEDAL, 

the size of a penny, 
in gold-coloured 
metal. On one 
side, a portrait of 
His Majesty in 
Coronation rega¬ 
lia is embossed in 
high relief. On 
the reverse is a 
commemorative 
message. Get this medal, free, for 
only 15 coupons (contained in live 
£ lbs. of Kowntrce’s Cocoa) and 
Free Voucher. 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. Ask mother to 
buy you Rowntree’s delicious cocoa. Inside every 
J lb. tin are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly 
you’ll have enough to get the souvenir you want. Ask 
for Rowntree’s Cocoa twice a day—it’s good for you. 
SHOW THIS TO MOTHER. Rowntree’s Cocoa 
is now improved by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more digestible—helps more 
in digesting other foods, and is more bone-and- 
muscle building than ordinary cocoa. Still only 5 jd. 
per J lb. tin with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 
ifSEND A POSTCARD (postage Id.) to 
r’ Dept. 8020/ Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa 
Works, York, for FREE CORONATION 
GIFT BOOK (giving pictures and full de¬ 
tails of coronation souvenirs and other 
special gifts for boys and girls) with 
voucher for 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 
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1 lie Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

December 5, ig}6 *■ ’ Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Problem ■ 

boy was told by liis father 
that ho might go ,to the 
bookseller’s and select a book. 
When he returned his father 
asked him how much the book 
had cost. " Half-a-crown and 
half its cost,” replied the boy, 
and his father began to puzzle 
out the cost. What was the 

amount ? Answer next week 

Turnover 

J)ad talks of his turnover— 
Quite a good deal, 

So lie says, with a nod of his head. 
What lie does is mere nothing. 
You ought to” see ine ' 

Turn over when I’m in my bed ! 

This Week in Nature 

'J’hf. great bat, or noctule, 

' has retired for the winter. 
It is’ a tree-haunting bat and 
chooses .hollow trees for its 
long sleep. Under the roots 
and eaves of houses this bat 
may also be found, numbers 
of. them collecting together. 
It will sleep until the end of 
April, when it will go in search 
of its favourite meal of cock¬ 
chafers and fcrncliafers. 


Whose Characters Are These ? 



yw 


1 



Jj & 
f>T i 



T-Tf.rf. are eight characters made 
. - know the characters and the 


famous by great writers. Do you 
writers? Answer next week 


,Ici on Parle Fran?ais 



La poupSo La vitrine La locomotive 
tloll shop window engine 
Les enfants regardent la bril- 
' laiite Vitrine. Betty admire une 
ravissante poupde. Dick voudrait 
cette locomotive. ' . . 1 . 

The'children are looking at the gay 
shop window. Deity admires a 
lovely doll. Dich would like Dial 
engine. 

Descriptive 

'jam police patrol car drew 
alongside the motorist 
just, outside a village. 

" Didn’t you see that notice 
‘ Slow Down Here ' ? " de¬ 
manded the policeman. 

“ I did,” replied the 
motorist, ” but I thought it 
described the village." 

A Verse With Only One Vowel 

JbLiNG, I sit in this mild twilight 
dim, 

Whilst birds in wild, swift vigils 
circling skim. 

Light winds in sighing sink, till, 
rising bright, 

■ Night’s-,virgin pilgrim swims in 
vivid light. 


How Scotland Got Its Name 

Scotland was called Cale¬ 
donia, it being then live 
land of the Gaels or Gaels. In 
the third; century,• however,, 
tile Scoti, a tribe from the * 
north of Ireland, overran-the 
land, which camp in time to 
take their name—‘-Scotland, or 
“ land of the Scots." 

Beheading 

.'foo much of this,-alas, 

Takes place on roads through 
. speed. , 

Behead it and, oh dear, 

A doctor you may need. 

Behead again and", lo, 

You have a well-known tree. . 
Behead just once again, 

Then silent you must bo. 

Answer next tvecli 

A Lesson in Logic 

JJiiRF. is a little lesson in 
logic to prove that a 
cat has three tails. 

No cat has two tails "; a 
cat has one tail more than no 
cat; therefore a cat has 
three tails, 

1 Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
. South-West, and Saturn and 
Uranus are in » 
the South. In § 
the morning 1 
Mars is in the 1 
South-East. 

The picture 
shows the Aloon 
as it may be 
seen looking 
South at 8 a.m. 

December 7 . 


English Test Cricketers 

Jf the letters of the following 
word and phrases ' arc 
properly rc-arrangcd . they. 
will, spell the names of six 
English cricketers who are 
now touring in Australia.'; 

AN ELI/ " TA'RT BEN 

ANY DELL R.N. SAFE 
MISS NOT GROW TIIIN 

Answer next week 


NATURE'S NAMESAKES 



but Jew oj 
us would 
say this 
about the 
Wolj-Spider 


The Wolf is 
ge ne rally 
considered 
to be a 
handsome 
creature 




on Monday, 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 


Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues below. The answer will 
at pear next week. 

Readme Across. 1. A kind of broth. 5. Sunken surface on a door. 9. A yard. 
13. Complete armour of defence. 15. A picture. 17. Preposition. 18. To expire. 
90. To strive for superiority. 21. Royal Navy.* 22. Fresh. 24. Not total. 
27. Rainy. 28. An explanatory, comment. 30. Devour, 31. A fat used in 
cooking. 34. With reference to. 35. A monastic building.' 30. French for of. 
38. A man who covers roofs. 41. A common tree. 42, Despatches. 44, Ter¬ 
mination. 45. Annoys. 40. The summit. 
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Reading Down. 1. Nine inches. 2. Matte of oats. 3. French for one. 4. Con¬ 
tains seeds. 6. An excuse. 6. Yes. 7. Latin for ami. 8. Molten rock. 9, A 
beverage. 10. Royal Engineers.* 11. Having ears. 12. Father’s sister. 14. A 
musical wind instrument. 10. An account. 19. Firmly established. 23. A planet. 
25. An insurgent. 20. Details. 27. To tv/ist. 29, A tiny hillock of sand. 32. 
Hustle. ,33. Devoured. 37. A poisonous snake. 39. Surrounded by. 40. Royal 
Marines.* 42. Postscript.* 43. Denoting destination. 


Rebus 

iiat in 3 miser’s chest is found ; 
An isle for blackthorns much 
, renowned; 

A beast that’s handsome, fierce, 
and keen ; 

A storm in Britain rarely seen ; 

A creature hunters often chase ; 

In order their initials place, 

Then add an S and you’ll reveal 
What many often do conceal. 

Answer next week 

Not Needed 

'J'iie visitor stood close to the 
edge of the cliff. 

" This is a very dangerous 
spot,” he said. “ It’s a 
wonder there is no warning 
notice.” 

" There was for three, or 
four years," replied the local 
inhabitant; “but nobod}' fell 
over, so wc took it down.” 

All the Letters in a Verse 

'JTns little verse contains all 
the letters of the alphabet: 
God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
And quickly hears the sheep’s low 
cry; 

But man, who tastes Mis finest 
wheat, 

Should joy to lift Mis praises high. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What Am IP A noun. 

Find the Trees. May, yew, cedar, 
palm, almond, date, larch, cherry, 
maple, acacia, elm, oak, alder, poplar, 
ash, hay. 

Hidden Colours A Six-Letter Word 
Pink, grey, ■ ■ Square 

white red WA S II E 5 

HILL', (1 , ARTERY 

saffron, cream, STORMS 

indigo, green, HERMIT 

orange. E R M INC 

S Y S T E M 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Robert Meets Toby 

O ne day every month 
Robert’s mother used to 
spend the afternoon with old 
Nannie while her daughter 
went out. 

■ Sometimes she took Robert 
with her, but lie always found 
it rather dull, for Mummy 
read aloud out of what 
Robert thought a very un¬ 
interesting book. 

But this afternoon his 
mother had to attend an 
important meeting, so she left 
Robert to sit with Nannie 
until she came back. 

Nannie told him a story at 
first, but soon her old head 
began to nod and she was 
fast asleep. . 

Robert wandered round the 
room, and then pulled aside 
tiie curtain and stared out 
of the window. But there 
wasn’t much to see. . 

As he pressed his face 
against the glass he" saw a 
man pushing a hand-truck 
come into the alley and stop. 
Then lie began to unload a 
wooden frame and canvas and 
set them up. With a jump of 
excitement Robert saw that 
he was setting up a Punch- 
and-Judy show—just outside 
the Window. .' . 

• Almost .as if they had 
sprung from the ground, the 
village" ‘ children began to 
swarm round, and presently 
Bunch began his play. ■ 
Robert was delighted ; and 
it seemed hardly any time at 
all before it was all over and 
the Runch-and-Judy man was 
going round with his hat. 

Robert had a penny in his 
pocket, but though he tried 
hard he couldn’t get the 
window open. He could only 
watch the man wheel away 
the barrow and disappear. 

In a minute there was a 
knock on the door, and in 
walked the Punch-and-Judy 
man, with Toby at his heels. 
Nannie woke up. 

" Hello, Auntie ! ” cried 
the man. “ Plow arc you ? ’’ 
"Well, well!” said old 
Nannie. •“ It’s you, Herbert ! 
The kettle’s boiling—look ! 
lie always pops in and makes 
a cup o’ tea when lie comes 
to our village, don’t cc, 
Herbert?” she said to 
Robert. And she added, 
“ This is Master Robert." 

Robert came shyly for¬ 
ward, liis eyes shining. 

" How do, master ? ’’ said 
the Punch-and-Judy man, 
getting down the teapot. 
“ I dare say you’ll have a 
cup with us, cli ? ” 

“ Can I give this penny 
to Toby ? ” Robert asked 
breathlessly, 

“ Yes, lie won’t say No, 
.will you, Toby ? Now say 
Thank-you nicely to the 
young gentleman." 

And Toby sat up and gave 
two little barks, which said 
Thank-you, as plain as plain. 



Home-made Calces with 

BOR WICKS Baking Powder 



Price of same 
cake home made 
wich Borwick’s 


When you make your own cakes, you 
arc actually saving money ■— as much as a 
shilling every time you make a large fruit 
cake! And here’s the recipe for certain 
success. Use plain flour and Borwick’s 
Baking Powder. The great advantage of 
this is that you can regulate the amount 
of" raising ” for the different recipes you 
use, as Good Cdoks always do. Remember, 
for success, it must be Borwick’s. 


T t l Wr C H 


I ; BAKING POWDER 

J • The Best in the World 


5™ and FINAL 

11.1 s . § A U CU 

Vainting Competition 

Come on children! This is your last 
opportunity of winning one of the H.l\ 
Sauce Painting Competition prizes. Make 
a special effort. _ You all have an equal 
chance—for in picking out the prizewinning 
entries the judges take the age of each 
competitor strictly into account. Send your 
entries to:— 

H.P. SAUCE WORKS 

Box 155, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM. 


£50 IOOO 


' CONSOLATION 
IN PHIZES AWARDS 

This Competition closes on Dec. 31st. 


nn u 


ab b :■ OP n a arnrp 


9 years 
without a Cold 
thanks to 



“During these years I have 
never developed a cold and 
1 attribute this solely to the 
prompt use of Vapex. 1 am 
never without it.” 

D. W., Ilfracombe. 

Follow this good example. 
For protection and relief 
from Colds, Catarrh, Influ¬ 
enza, etc., there is nothing 
to equal Vapex. Breathe the 
vapour regularly. 

Of Chemists 2/- &. 31 
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THOMAS KERFOOT Sc CO„ LTD. 

:ara~a-n~BTB mnuerKrtr gaBBBfcl 


: All enquiries concerning advertisement space H 
I in this publication should be addressed to’; }.,j 
I The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S • ••] 
■NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, |j 
! London, E.C.4. I i 


lOndon, J5.C.4. Advertisement Offices ; The 
Subscription Jfates everywhere :lisa year ; 
December 5,1930,• S S, ’ 

























































































































